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AMERICAN MAPS FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 
THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS: 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE, EUROPE, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, ASIA, 
NORTH AMERICA, AFRICA, 


SOUTH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, 
UNITED STATES, BRITISH ISLES. 


State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 
Isles or any other map in this set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 
case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
URINALS; Best 
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Seachers TGencies. 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


of the U. 8. 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part 
END FOR MANUAL, 


‘ ~ TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


PLACING 
AGENCY 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recomme nd. 
These reports tell you regarding the candidate's ac a ‘and pro- 
fessional education, teacbing experience, certificates, age, health, 
personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying: Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN'’S CLEARING 
HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Established seven years. 


EXPERIENCED MEN with graduate university study, we place 
as Principals and Superintendents. (22nd year.) 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


(BOYNTON & ESTERLY) 











Correspondence solicited. 
AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 








Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest. investigation it will pay you ‘to write us. No 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ’ 


Can you 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ¢’n ‘Ica co 


THE OLD RELIABLE 

We charge no registration fee for a few weeks. Register now. 
Superintendents, Normal and College Presidents are 
daily. Vacancies in all departments. 








School 
calling for teachers 
Write: ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-503 Livingston 








Building 
Rochester, New York 
An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


H. D. Bartlett, See's. rey os 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY =H. E. REED, Manager 


RI | [} 637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
THE 


leading Universities, Colleges and Norma! Schools, in addi- 





tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers 
Send for circular 


Write to 
us when you need them. 





Branch Office: Colfax, Washington 








Conducted by Willard N: Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super 
intendent of Wisconsin. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WISCONSIN 


MADISON 





In writing to advertisers please 


B. F. CLARK 


ee 


mention 


Seachers Hgencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily fling good 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Address c. J. ALBERT, Manager 


© TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 22e'soyitcn Serco 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


207 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 
___ Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 
00%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular 


Advises parents about schools 

















Portland, 


and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive personal recommendations, 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Le 


YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 
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FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mar., 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Des Moines Denver 
Harrisburg Atlanta 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Bos w York Chicago 
Sait Lake city Los Angeles 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 

TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names 

SCHOOL BoaRDs are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, 
interests of the schools, 


on our list 
We endeavor to serve the best 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"TI" Ex A" is something; but if it is 


asked to recommenda teacher 


RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEeEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


eS ee eal 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN AGEN CW 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 





‘SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253 Fitth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WOuU HEBNOoOWV 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 
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i. M. ELDRED, Maker, 





| by a Composition Black- 


board: 


‘Been here two years. 
Tired of the job. Can’t 
grow grey hair, but show 
the greyness of my age in 
my service. If I can’t grow 
wrinkles, I can grow 
cracks. My face is too 
rough for the pupils to 
write on easily, and too 
grey to make easy read- 
ing. No wonder they said 
they would have to take 
me down soon.”’ 





Parallel 
Blackboard Autobiographies 





by a Penna. Structural 
Slate Co.’s Natural Slate 
Blackboard: 


*‘ Been here ten years. 
Feel as young asever. M) 
face still has the smooth- 
ness of youth and the clear 
black complexion, the pride 
of our race. Feel good for 
fifty years more and longer. 
Superintendents, teachers, 
schoolboards, pupils. 
architeets and contractors 
all delighted with me. 

‘“They say I am the 
cheapest and best behaved 
blackboard they ever met.” 





A mighty useful blackboard booklet is yours for the 


asking. Shows how to judge, specify and install them. 
a postal for it today. 


Drop 


PENNA. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 











GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


Why you need them 


For anything in slate 


Rooms 6, 7 and 8 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


How to install them in your schoo] rooms. 


ask us we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. 


BANGOR, PENNA. 


PROGRAM CLOCE S&S 


Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- 


ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. 
for various departments. 


Also Secondary Clocks 
State fully what is Cesired and 


give schedule of each Bell. 


- 


60 Beat Reg 
ulator in 72 in 
Q. S. Oak Case 
equipped with 
2% or 5 minute 
four program 
machine, also 
Cireuit Closer 
and Pilot 
Cloek for op 
erating sec- 
ondary clocks 


fe 


819 Pabst Bldg., “Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY GLOGKS 


The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 


The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 


perience. 


It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 


countries (lists on application). 


They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 


and Universities. 


Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 


other makes. 


More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 
the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 
The factory, sales-offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 
Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended 


to insure long life. 





School and College Fur- 
niture made to order. 


Standard styles and 
sizes carried in stock. 


KCONOMY Tables and 
Cases are what you want. 


See what our customers 
say. Write for informa- 
tion and catalogue. 


Factory prices. 
i 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 


No. 7 Table Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 


Caps-“Gowns 
{ best writing surface you ever saw. Will 


For High School, Normal, wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
College and University tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
Graduating Exercises what they say. We guarantee they will 


; : ; purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
For further information as to prices ‘ . . 
7 examine it, tes. it, and see how pleased 
of Sale or Rental, write to 


: you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
Zimmermann Bros, Clothing Co. , 


size you want, three and four feet wide and 
34 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


“BLUE aH FLAG” 


ate 





thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send fora 
sample at once. Lllustrated catalogue will 
tell you allabout the goods we manufacture. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 











| Our Folding Adjustable 
| Work Benches. 


Complete occupy when Open 
3 feet, and 16 inches Closed, 
Headquarters for 
Manual Training Supplies 
CHANDLER & BARBER 
122-126 Summer 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 



























= n Above cut shows four program 
F red Frick Cc loc Co “5 Waynesboro, Pa, one minute interval machine, which 


R. W. Palitridge & Co. 
88 La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. 
298 North Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 


A. E. Daugherty 
708 Penn. Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


separate case operated by the mas- 
ter clock. 
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Holds the Temper and Temperature 
at 70 degrees for 











me 
WITT) “10101610 


PUPIL. | PEDAGOGUE. | PUBLIC. ~~ 


An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 


keeps od pupil in i enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 
~~ caipeanaihy a maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 


motes his class room | pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work, effective service. i the public. 











The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


Wm. Geo. Bruce 


Fourth Edition 
in Press 


Now installed in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 





(EbMKoR: iM 

RT. IME. i 

PROMOTES { Kctivity. SAVES } LABOR. Ready April 
| HAPPINESS. (MONEY 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 











MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 


: 
6he Johnson Service Co., } 








Bruces Manual 


It answers, in ready reference form, all questions which may arise in school administrative labors, and pre- 
sents in compact form the experience and accepted conclusions of School Boards on a thousand problems, 
and thereby facilitates the labors and strengthens the efficiency of those having the direction of school affairs 
in charge. 


For School Boards. 


School Boards are isolated bodies. Their proceedings are hidden. 


For Superintendents. 





Important actions are submerged in a mass of routine and only intel- 
ligible to an outsider after they have been disentangled from official 
verbiage. Bruce’s Manual discards the chaff and preserves the kernel. 
It equips the new member for his duty; it strengthens the old. It 
equips the Superintendent to answer all questions readily. 


Digest of All Progressive Rules. 


The transitory character of the average School Board and the ab- 
sorbing occupations of many of its members render helpful literature 
on school administration necessary. The man who is constantly pre- 
occupied with business or professional labors has little time or inclina- 
tion to wade through a mass of literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for school administrative duties. He may rely upon the 
practical sense which has served him in his regular business or profes- 
sional labors only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedents so necessary to fruitful deliberation and wise con- 
clusions in public affairs. Bruce's Manual is a digest of everything 
worth preserving in School Administration. 








$1, for which send to my address the School Board 
Journal, one year, and a copy of“ Bruce’s Manual.” 
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A 


The American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: —Enclosed please find remittance of 
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While the Superintendent or Schoo) Director may have access to 
the accumulated experience of his predecessors he still lacks those of 
other School Boards in other cities, other towns and villages. One 
school system may have solved, at a great cost, a problem which still 
remains to be solved by the other. To convey the experience of one to 
the aid of the other will tend to avoid confusion, vexation and unneces- 
sary expense. To act as such conveyor is the mission of this book. 


Vast Experience in Condensed Form. 


This compact volume represents the experience of thousands of 
School Superintendents, of thousands of School Boards, of thousands 
of cities, towns and villages. It isthe work of many years and many 
minds. An epitome of time, thought, labor and experience. Century 
of school administration boiled down to a ready reference manual in 
pocket size. 





Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The 
American School Board Journal and re- 
ceive a free copy of ‘“‘Bruce’s Manual.” 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 


Montgomery Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LET US BUILD YOUR EQUIPMENT 


DON'T WAIT 


until you can employ a_ special 

teacher before you put in a Course 

in Manual Training. You can start 

with any good teacher by using 

our ‘*Correspondence Course in 

Manual Training’’ and then later 

can get a special teacher. In this 

way the expense is divided and 

YOR SN SOURED NE Cane aie In the GRAND RAPIDS WAY, from selected 
raw materials in our up-to-date and fully equipped 
shop by competent workmen. 


minimum of expense. If this in- 
terests you, we will gladly send 
you detailed information to cover 
your requirements. 


ORR & LOCKETT HOW, CO, 


71-73 Randolph St., Chicago 


Established 1872 


One piece or for the entire school. 


We offer you the most complete regular line of 
stock goods on the market, but will build to your 
special plans if necessary for one department, or 
take the contract for the furnishings of the entire 
school. 


Our New Catalog Number Sixteen shows the regular lines. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 


628 N. Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


UU 
IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 
Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 
FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 


That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 
MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 


That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 
by any in the business. 


We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 
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One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BENCHES 
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Bench No. 7 


We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 


[% looking backward at the Year just 
passed, we are happy to extend our 
thanks to our many friends and School 
Officers who have patronized us so 
liberally in the past. 

For most of the manufacturers 1909 
will be called a dull year. We have much to be 
thankful for in keeping our factories running full 
time, and shall always recall with pleasure the 
business that has been given us by our many 
patrons, and sincerely hope that they may con- 
tinue their cordial support to us in the future. 

With added facilities we are better pre- 

pared than ever to serve you. 

Wishing all our customers a prosperous 

and Happy New Year, we are Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 
We manufacture everything in benches from the 


simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 


2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoot Boarp JournaL.” 








Ee iT is! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 
It is right in every way ! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 


Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY 
35 RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 





High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 










THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 
Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue ‘'A"’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages. 
Catalogue *'B"' Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical,etc., 200 pages. 
Catalogue ‘‘C’’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 

tr ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT 
Catalogue ''F"' Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
Catalogue 'H"’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages. 


Catalogue ‘'D’’ Physical Geography, 24 pages. 
Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 15, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 














Catalogue ‘E’’ Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 


wut ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


Bruce’s School Architecture 
Third Edition—Get a Copy 


SchoobGourdFournal 





ROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES. 

Department of the Interior, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C . February 
14, 1910 Sealed proposals, plainly marked 
on the outside of the envelope Proposal 
for rubber goods, shoes,”’ ete., as the case 
may be, and addressed to the “Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C, 
will be received at the Indian Office until 2 
o'clock p. m, of Tuesday, Mareh 29, 1910, 
and then opened, for furnishing the Indian 
Service, with rubber goods, shoes, hardware, 
and medical supplies Sealed proposals, 
plainly marked on the outside of the envel- 
ope: “Proposal for enameled ware, furni- 
ture,’ ete., as the case may be, and addressed 
to the “Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.,"’ will be received at the 
Indian Office until 2 o’elock p. m. of Tues- 
day, April 5. 1910, and then opened, for 
furnishing the Indian Service with enameled 
ware, lamps, furniture, bedding. stoves. agri 
cultural implements, paints, oils, glass, tin- 
ware, wagons, harness, leather, shoe findings, 
saddlery, etc., school supplies, and a long 
list of miscellaneous articles. Bids must be 
made out on Government blanks. Schedules 
giving all necessary information for bidders 
will be furnished on application to the 
Indian Office, Washington. D. C.; the U. S. 
Indian Warehouses at New York City 
Chieago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., 
and San Francisco, Cal. The Department 
reserves the right to reject any and all bids, 
or any part of any bid. R.G. VALENTINE, 
Commissioner. 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, ete., for all 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction 
Full line 





and make lowest rates for rental. 
of stage make up. 
All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


L. HAGEMANN & CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


111 Madison St. 











AFTER 30 YEARS. 


“You will perhaps be gratified to know 
that many of these baskets are still 
in use in our works and are quite 
good yet.”’ 


CRANE BROS., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LINENOID SEAMLESS BASKETS 
Write for Prices. 


NG SPECIFICATIONS 


EOWLE'S BUILD 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 





penters and Contractors. 


By mail 
25 cents. For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
THIRD EDITION GET A COPY 






CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 





Bar bour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Che 
and the Most Convenient Ink for Se 
Does not gum or corrode pens, 


School Supply Houses, or 


hook 
: Can by 
made up when needed. For sale by @ 


The Barbour Tablet Ink ¢& | 


Evansville, Ind. 


SEND FOR SA MPLES OF OUR 


SS - 


=e eee 
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adegantly ong useadland li cnlyfivo 
Commencement Invitation 


PTG. AND PUB, 00, 
19 East Eleventh Ave., COLUMBUS, OH 


THE SHEPPARD 





WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 


a aN 
> WE 
Sy, Clark Engraving Co. aie 


Successors to 











MILWAUKEE 








Throughout the country 


them. 


writer. 
correct principles. 


highest 
subjects. 


pay for such contributions. 
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school board members who read the School Board Journal, 
who are doing interesting and important things in organiz- 
ing and conducting public schools and are grappling with 
and solving every kind of administrative problems. 

The School Board Journal wants more articles from 
such men, telling what they know is being done, and ex- 
tends to them a cordial invitation to send in articles. 
It also extends an invitation to such men who are ina 


position to know or who can put themselves in a position 
to know about unusual school conditions, 


To make an article which will be read with interest by 
school men, it is by no means necessary 
It is simply necessary to have definite, interesting, 
and useful things to say, based on accurate information and 
Plain sense and practical utility are the 
essentials for writing 


The School Board Journal wants to hear from every- 
one who knows something interesting about school boards, 
school organization or school architecture and will gladly 
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practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 
and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 


schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 
lessons as are found in this course. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS’ POWERS. 

A board of school directors has power, under 
an act of the Pennsylvania legislature of June 
25, 1885 (p. 1. 175), to elect a principal of 
schools for a three-year term.—Toye vs. Exeter 
Borough School Dist, Pa., 1909. 

The action of a school board dismissing a 
principal of schools for incompetency and neg- 
lect of duty, regularly entered upon its minutes, 
in the absence of any charge of bad faith or 
abuse of power, is conclusive as to the propriety 
of his dismissal—Toye vs. Exeter Borough 
School Dist., Pa., 1909. 

A proceeding to condemn land for a school- 
house site cannot be sustained, on appeal of the 
landowner, on the ground that his remedy is 
an appeal under the school law (laws 1894, p. 
1183, c. 556), where the statutory requirements 
to authorize a condemnation have not been met. 
—In re Hemmenway, N. Y. Sup. 1909. 

Evidence cannot be received to contradict the 
minutes of a school board in the absence of any 
charge of bad faith or abuse of power.—Toye vs. 
Exeter Borough School Dist., Pa., 1909. 

Vaccination and Compulsory Attendance. 

The Washington laws of 1897 (p. 356, ec. 118), 
establishing a general uniform system of pub- 
lie schools, and by section 92 as amended by 
the laws of 1905 (p. 263, c. 142, p. 3), making 
it the duty of a board of school directors to re- 
ouire vaccination as a condition of school mem- 
bership, is not repealed by the laws of 1907 (p. 
569, ec 231), providing for compulsory educa- 
tion of children, even if the latter makes at- 
tendance on public schools compulsory and with 
the former makes vaccination compulsory. 
State vs. Shorrock, Wash., 1909. 

The legislature can require all minors to at- 
tend public schools and to be vaccinated before 
attending.—Id. Wash., 1909. 

An exception to the Washington laws by re 
quiring vaccination as a condition to school 
membership is to be presumed in favor of chil- 
dren whose condition of health is such that the 
operation would endanger their lives or injure 
them mentally or physically.—Id. Wash., 1909. 

The Washington laws making it the duty of 
a board of school directors to require ‘ 
ful vaccination” as a condition of school mem- 
bership, is not too indefinite to be capable of 
enforcement; a common sense construction be- 
ing to treat as successfully vaccinated not only 
one in whom the customary reaction follows the 
cperation, but one in whom no such reaction 
follows three several operations, thus evidenc- 
ing that he cannot be vaccinated.—Id. Wash., 
1909. 


‘success- 


Taxation and Tuition. 

The revised statutes of Maine for 1903 (ce. 9, 
p. 6, par. 2), exempt from taxation real estate 
of literary and scientific institutions occupied 
by them for their purposes, or by an officer as a 
residence. A Greek letter fraternity, in accord- 
ance with its charter rights, erected upon land 
of the University of Maine a frame building 
called a chapter house, with properly equipped 
dining room, kitchen, study and sleeping rooms 
and the like. The building was used by uni- 
versity students who were members of an unin- 
corporated chapter of the fraternity, and who 
had entire charge of it, the furnishing of food 
and hiring of servants, as a home where they 
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lived while attending the university. No officer 
or professor of the university lived in the house 
or had any control other than that exercised 
over the general student body. The mainte- 
nance expenses were divided among the chapter 
members. J/eld, that the purposes of the fra- 
ternity were neither literary nor scientific, but 
rather domestic, in the nature of a private 
boarding house, and that it was subject to tax- 
ation for the chapter house.—Me., 1909. 

The word “resides,” in the New Hampshire 
laws of 1901 (p. 588, c. 96), providing that any 
town not maintaining a high school shall pay 
for the tuition of any child who with parents 
“resides” in said town, means actual habitation, 
and not a legal “domicile,” which is required by 
residence and an intention of making it a home; 
und, where a father who lived on a farm in a 
town with his family, and there kept house, 
without any definite intention either to make 
the latter town his home or of returning to the 
former town within which he was taxed and 
wherein he voted, the former town was not lia- 
ble to pay to the latter town for the tuition of 
his child attending high school in the latter 
town.—Lisbon School Dist. No. 1 vs. Landaff 
Town School Dist., N. H., 1909. 

The New York consolidated school law (laws 
1894, p. 1235, ce. 556, tit. 7, art. 7), provides 
that school district taxes shall be apportioned 
by the trustees upon all real estate within the 
district, and such property shall be assessed to 
the person or persons or corporation owning or 
possessing it, except that land lying in one body 
and occupied by the same person, if assessed as 
one lot on the last assessment roll of the town, 
shall, though situated partly in two or more 
school districts, be taxable in that one of them 
in which such occupant resides. Held, that a 
corporation owning land in the district is not a 
“person,” within the exception of the act, and a 
corporation owning a tract of land upon which 
were over fifty buildings used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and which lay partly in another 
district, could not have it taxed in the other 
district because its offices were in that district. 

People vs. Marens, N. Y. Sup. 1909. 


Water Contracts. 

The requirement of a contract by a water 
company with a municipality that free water 
be furnished publie schools relieves the mu- 
nicipality from all liability for water furnished 
for necessary purposes, and no charge can be 
made for children attending the schools who 
live outside the municipal limits.—N. C., 1909. 

The fact that compliance with the require- 
ment of a contract by a water company with a 
municipality to furnish free water to public 
schools is burdensome to the company is no rea- 
son for changing its relation to it after per- 
formance and permitting it to recover therefor. 

-N. C., 1909. 

The requirement of a contract by a water com- 
pany with a municipality that it furnish free 
water to churches, public schools, town offices, 
market houses for city use and all other town 
offices, cannot, as to the public schools, be 
avoided because such schools are controlled by a 
corporate body other than the municipality. 
N. C., 1909. 

The requirement of a contract by a water 
company with a municipality that it furnish 
free water to public schools does not include 
water for sprinkling lawns, playgrounds or for 
bathrooms or bathing pools, but only for drink- 
ing purposes, for toilet and water closets.—N. 
C., 1909. 


Playgrounds. 

The schoolhouse and its environment form 
the most useful place for a playground. The 
school building offers protection from unfavor- 
able conditions of the weather and from in- 





J. D. COLLICOTT 
Superintendent of Schools-elect 
Tacoma, Wash. 


fluences to which children are exposed in parks 
and recreation piers, and, moreover, it is only 
in the schoolhouse that the equipment is to be 
found which enables us to give children the 
recreative work that should always be _ inter- 


mingled with play. The Playground Associa- 


tion of America can confer no greater boon on 
the children of America than by using its great 
influence to obtaining from boards of financial 
control the funds with which to provide in and 
around publie school buildings, every week in 
the year and every day in the week, recreative 
work and properly directed play for the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood outside of school 
hours. Every dollar that is spent on a school 
playground prevents $10,000 of waste in the 
failure to use publie school buildings.—Supt. 


William H. Maxwell, New York City. 
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A Broad Hint. 

Professor Literature—Isn’t this line from 
Shakespeare beautiful, “The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy 
soul with hoops of steel?” 

Miss Primer—I think hoops of gold would 
be better. 
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The Mission of the High School in the Community 


By FRANCIS H. HASEROT, Member of the Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 


Origin and Early Function of the High School. 

The public high school of today had its origin 
on the one hand in the Latin grammar school 
of the colonists, and on the other hand in the 
academy of our fathers. 

The Latin grammar school was modeled after 
the seventeenth century type of Kuropean sec 
ondary school, and had as its function the prep- 
The work of the 
colonial college was to fit men for the ministry 
and the law. 


aration of boys for college. 


The Latin grammar school ex 
isted conseauently for the sake of those boys of 
the community who purposed to follow one or 
the other of these professions. Not only was 
the Latin grammar school a preparatory school, 
but it was indirectly controlled from above, 
inasmuch as the power of certificating its 
teachers was generally vested in the college. 
That there were boys, to say nothing of girls, 
who might have profited by an education of a 
type different from that afforded by the Latin 
grammar school, mattered not; the command- 
ing need of the times was ministers to perpetu 
ate the chura@h and men to deal with the ques- 
tions of state; these supplied, and the institu- 
tions of higher learning of the day ‘fulfilled 
their function. 

With the breaking away from European cus- 
toms and standards, with the general recasting 
of institutions and modes of life, and with the 
rise of new individual and social needs incident 
to the close of the Revolution, there appeared a 
new type of secondary school—the academy. In 
contrast to the Latin grammar school, which 
was as a rule supported and controlled by the 
public, the academy was a private, or at most 
a quasi-public institution. Furthermore, in the 
Latin grammar school, instruction was limited 
practically to Latin and Greek, while the acad- 
emy taught arithmetic, accounting, reading, 
English grammar, literature, science, ete., as 
well as the ancient languages; it not only as- 
sumed to fit for college, but to prepare for life. 
Recognizing that those not going to college 
might profit by higher instruction, the academy 
sought to serve the community in a larger way 
than the Latin grammar school, and did much 
to bring a broader training to the people. The 
weakness of the academy lay, therefore, not so 
mich in its aim, as in the fact that being a 
private institution, it was a tuition school, and 
for this reason did not offer equality of educa- 
tional opportunity; its advantages were open 
more especially to the well-to-do; it became 
consequently a school for a class, rather than 
for the whole people. 

With the crystallization in the forty’s of the 
sentiment that this is a government for the 
people and by the people, the demand arose 
that there be established a school higher than 
the elementary, that should be controlled by 
the community, and serve the needs of the peo- 
ple. It was this demand that gave birth to the 
free public high school. In the same way that 
the Latin grammar school gave place to the 
academy, so the academy, with here and there 
an exception, gave way to the public high school. 
Just as the academy assumed to do the work of 
the Latin grammar school and more, so the free 
public high school assumed to prepare young 
people for college, but pledged, first of all, by 
the forces that gave it being, to serve the needs 
of the whole community supporting it, rather 
than the interest of a few. 

The Domination of High School from Above. 

Notwithstanding it is a public institution 
and by virtue of the forces giving it existence 
pledged to serve the whole community, the pub- 


lic high school has been dominated in its de 
velopment from above. Like the Latin gram 
mar school, and to a less extent the academy, it 
has been determined in its purposes and courses 
of instruction by the college, rather than mould- 
ed by the needs of the people. 

What determines today in the main the 
standard of a high school? Is it the degree to 
which the high school is adjusting itself to the 
needs of the whole community? Is it that it is 
turning out young men able within limits to 
do scientific farming, to become scientific stock 
raisers, fruit growers, or gardeners? Is it that 
it is preparing young men to take their place in 
productive industry, or business? Is it that it 
is sending forth young women equipped for 
home-making? No. Is not the standard of 
judging the high school, of rating it, whether 
its course of study, size of classes, number of 
teaching periods meet the requirements of the 
college associations ? 

This domination from above is even reflected 
in Ohio in the basis of classifying high schools. 
What makes a high school of the first, second, 
third class? Is it a splendid course of a tech- 
nical or commercial character, a well rounded 
course in agriculture, fruit growing, stock rais- 
ing? No. Is it not, when all verbiage is 
dropped, whether the course in Latin is two, 
three, or four years in length? Indeed, this 
domination from above is reflected even in the 
motives that lead to the improvement of high 
school conditions. If there is need of more 
teachers and better high school equipment, is 
it held before the people that if these are pro- 
vided the high school will be able to offer more 
practical training, be able to do more for the 
community, give more direct return? Or, is it 
that the high school may be put upon the ac- 
credited list of the college association, or of the 
state university, that the boys and girls of the 
community may enter higher institutions with- 
out examination ¢ 

This domination from above has come about 
naturally. Both principal and high school 
teachers are, as a rule, college graduates. Many 
of them come directly to high school from the 
academic college. Fresh from college, they 
bring collegiate ideas to determine courses of 
study, length of session, methods of instruction, 
standards of work, number of hours of teaching 
per day, size of classes. Moreover, the promo- 
tion of high school principals and teachers often 
depends upon the good will of college authori- 
ties, and both principal and teachers strive to 
make the high school stand well with them, and 
unconsciously, if not consciously, modify its 
work in accord with their requirements. All 
this has been productive of certain excellent 
things, but it has at the same time done much 
to turn the high school from its larger field, to 
narrow it to a fitting school, and to make it an 
institution that serves only a part of the com- 
munity. 

Problems Arising From External Conditions. 

When there were but two professions, as in 
colonial times, the ministry and the law, and 
when the ability to read, write and cypher was 
not essential to carry on successfully other ac- 
tivities, it is easy to understand how the high 
school might well restrict its work to fitting for 
institutions that prepared for these professions. 
Even after the rise of medicine and of certain 
technical callings, such as civil and mechanical 
engineering, so long as the conditions of life 
were simple, and it remained easy for one to 
provide for himself and those dependent upon 
him, there was little in the social order to pre- 


vent the high school from becoming a fitting 
school. 

Conditions of life have, however, changed 
radically within the last decade or two. Farm- 
ing can no longer be carried on in a haphazard 
fashion, but to be successful must be scientific; 
so with stock raising, fruit growing, gardening. 
Productive industry has become complex. The 
simple hand trades are gone; the small plant is 
giving way to the organized factory, which pre- 
supposes on the part of the management execu- 
tive ability of a superior order, and on the patt 
of the workman technical knowledge and spe- 
cialized skill. So also is it with business. ‘To 
be sure, we still have the small shop, but the 
bulk of the trade of the day is carried on by 
large companies, which demand of those re- 
sponsible for their management good judgment, 
a broad knowledge of men, of the conditions of 
production, and of trade, and require even of 
those who assist in business enterprises a con- 
siderable degree of intelligence. In short, so 
ultered have the conditions of life and of mak- 
ing a living become within the past score of 
years, that the lines between the so-called pro- 
fessions and the every-day work of the world 
are breaking down; the world’s work as a whole 
is becoming professional, and the day is almost, 
if not already here, when to become more than 
a common laborer one must have an elementary 
school education and at least a start in some 
line of special training that he may be able to 
secure a place and be able to hold it and ad- 
vance when once a position is obtained. 

These changes in the social order have 
brought the high school face to face with new 
problems. Demands are arising from all sides 
that the high school adjust itself to this new 
order of things, that it help children, who from 
choice or necessity cannot attend college, pre- 
pare to take up work in the community in 
which they live. In a word, a call has gone up 
from the people, that the high school serve all, 
and not a small part of the children of the com- 
munity. 

Problems Arising From Internal Conditions. 

The increasing need of an education higher 
than that afforded by the elementary school, 
brought about by these changes in the condi- 
tions of life and of making a living, is reflected 
in the multiplication of high school facilities, 
and in the growth of high school population. 
Taking the country as a whole, the number of 
public high schools multiplied during the de- 
cade between 1898-1908 63 per cent, and the at- 
tendance increased 61.8 per cent; while in Ohio 
the high school population has increased prac- 
tically one-sixth within the last five years. 

This increase in the number of students, with 
a wide diversity of talents and of practical in- 
terests, accentuated certain conditions within 
the high school; it brought clearly to view that 
large numbers were entering the high school, 
but relatively few remaining to complete the 
course. In a word, the question was raised as 
to whether the high school was adapting itself 
to the new demands made upon it. 

Investigation revealed the fact that in the 
country as a whole in 1907-8 43.26 per cent of 
all high school students were in the first year, 
27.16 per cent in the second, 17.85 per cent in 
the third, and only 11.73 per cent in the fourth, 
or there were almost four times as many in the 
first as in the fourth class. Again, of the 
288,748 students reported in the first class of 
1906-7, but 209,265 were credited to the second 


(For the statistics quoted Mr. Haserot is indebted to the 
office of the Superintendent of Cleveland.) 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Supt. S. L. Heeter of St. Paul has been re- 
elected for a term of three years. 

Supt. W. E. Hoover of Fargo, N. D., has been 
re-elected with an increase in salary. 

Mr. James H. Harris, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Minneapolis, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 


Supt. F. T. Oldt of Dubuque, Ia. He will as- 
sume his new duties about May first. 

Supt. D. W. Barnam of Princeton, Mo., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term. 

Supt. E. T. Critchett of New Ulm, Minn., 
has been appointed assistant state high school 
inspector for Minnesota. He will succeed W. 
J. Marquis, who recently resigned to enter com- 
mercial lines. Supt. H. C. Hess, formerly at 
Sleepy Eye, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Critchett. 

Corporal punishment as a means of correct- 
ing boys has recently been upheld by State 
Supt. H. B. Dewey of Washington and Supt. 
A. H. Yoder of Tacoma. Both expressed them- 
selves as opposing the total abolishment of 
whipping because of the effect upon unruly 
boys. 

St. Louis, Mo. Supt. Ben Blewett has se- 
cured an increase of the allowance for domestic 
science supplies from $2.40 to $3.00 per pupil. 
It is intended to cover the increased cost of 
butter, eggs, meats, vegetables, flour and other 
materials. 

Lincoln, Neb. The several fraternities in the 
local high school have yielded to the state law 
and its enforcement by the board of education. 
In addition to the several debating and class 
societies, an effort will be made to provide for 
the social life of all in the school and thus 
make the loss of the fraternities less felt by 
their former members. 


A general revision of the educational system 
in the state of New York has been recently 
outlined by School Commissioner A. S. Draper. 
In an address delivered in Boston, Dr. Draper 
said that he believed a solution of the trade 
school problems will be found in a threefold 
secondary school organization. He proposes 
that the elementary school course be reduced 
from eight to six years and that the present 
general high schools be replaced by (1) literary 
or academic high schools, (2) commercial or 
business schools and (3) industrial or trade 
schools. 

The schools of the third branch will occupy 
buildings that look like shops, and it is pro- 
posed that the pupils be taught by skilled 
workmen who can teach, rather than by teach- 
ers with a little mechanical skill; that to a mod- 
erate extent they use books which are really 
germane to the work to be taught, but that 
their main instruments be machinery and tools; 
and that they be much more shoppish than 
bookish. These schools are to be of two gen- 
eral classes, namely, general industrial schools, 
training in general mechanics for those who 
will work in factories with machinery and many 
other workmen, and trades schools for those 
who will own their own tools and work essen- 
tially by themselves. 

It is further proposed that these schools be 
of a character which will be adaptable to al- 
must any industrial conditions, and that wher- 
ever there are twenty or twenty-five boys or 
girls who want instruction in any vocation, 
they shall have it; that these schools shall be 
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open day and evening to accommodate the cir- 


cumstances of as many as may be. 

Supt. Chas. J. Baxter of New Jersey has re- 
cently given out some interesting figures con- 
cerning the cost of the public schools in his 
state. The aggregate current expenses of the 
schools for the last year were $11,569,640.33, an 
average cost per pupil, based upon the total en 
rollment, of $27.25. These figures show an in- 
crease over the preceding year of $1,253,154.13 
in the total expense and of $1.64 in the average. 

The average cost per pupil, based upon the 
average attendance, was $37.36, an increase 
over the preceding year of $1.68, 

The total receipts from all sources for the 
schools for the year were $21,964,419.88. The 
school districts of the state had’ on hand at 
the end of the year balances aggregating $4,- 
737,088.10, leaving the total amount expended 
for all school purposes, including buildings, re- 
pairs, bonded and other indebtedness and in- 
terest, $17,227,331.78. 

The report shows that the total enrollment in 
the schools for the year was 424,534, while the 
average daily attendance was 309,661, a per- 
centage of increase over the preceding year of 
6.6. 

The total number of teachers employed was 
10,734 and the total value of all school prop- 
erty was $33,900,466. 

The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., at 
its last meeting, abolished the examinations 
that have been held twice a year for several 
years for persons outside the city to become 
teachers in the city schools. The discontinuing 
of these examinations will prevent outsiders 
from entering the city schools except through 
a course at the Teachers’ College. In passing 
the resolution, the reason given for the action 
was that the annual number of graduates from 
the Teachers’ College is now about equal to the 
annual supply needed for the schools. 

New Report System. 

Supt. W. H. Elson of Cleveland has signified 
his intention of so readjusting the elementary 
school course so that children who are reason- 
ably certain to leave at the age of fourteen will 
have derived the largest possible benefit from 
their school education. A report system was in- 
troduced at the opening of the present school 
year, to establish the causes for children leaving 
the schools, which amount to fifty per cent be- 
fore the sixth grade is reached. ‘The reports 
made thus far indicate that arithmetic, and in 
the upper grades, grammar, are the stumbling 
blocks. 

“The object of the new report system,” said 
the superintendent, “is to determine the causes 
of this mortality; to identify the subjects that 
are accountable. Once this has been deter- 
mined we hope to be able to work out a plan of 
instruction which will bé more productive of 
saving. 

“Doubtless one result of this development will 
be the outlining for next year of a more effective 
method of handling this study. Another fea- 
ture, for which I have great hopes, is the estab- 
lishment of a course for such children as are 
reasonably sure not to continue in school past 
the age of fourteen, when they are freed by the 
law. Manifestly it is not fair to such children 
to train them to the same end for that time as 
the ones who propose to finish out the ele- 
mentary school course with a view to entering 
high school and possibly college later. 

“In caring for that class of pupils whom we 
ean reasonably expect not to continue beyond 
the compulsory education limit it will be neces- 
sary to make special provision. Probably in 
each building there may be a room or certain 
rooms set aside for that course alone. There 
the whole idea will be to make the most of the 
limited opportunity for their instruction, to 


give them the best that is possible in the brief 
time they are in our hands. The course must 
necessarily be practical in the extreme. 

“Some objection may be raised that this 
means the creation of class in the schools. The 
American idea is all toward democracy; we like 
to be democratic and have all things alike for 
all of us. But in the present day city school 
system this is too often a mistaken democracy. 
Probably it may be better to give the fifty per 
cent we now lose at the fifth grade at least a 
solid basis of practical education than to turn 
them loose as we are doing unfinished in any 
sense.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Lansing, Mich. A new schedule of salaries 
has recently been adopted to go into effect in 
September, 1910. Kindergartens and grade 
teachers will receive for the first year $350 to 
$400; for the second year, $3875 to $450; for 
the third year, $400 to $500; fourth year, $425 
to $550; fifth year, $450 to $600. The princi- 
pals of grade schools will receive for the first 
year, $550 to $600; second year, $575 to $650; 
and for the third year, $600 to $700. By this 
arrangement the maximum salaries for princi- 
pals are attained after three years of service 
instead of five, under the old schedule; and 
for teachers in five years instead of seven. 

Waterbury, Conn. The school board has 
granted the teachers an advance in salary 
amounting to $50 yearly for each woman in- 
structor and $100 for each man. 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥. The school board has 
adopted a new schedule of salaries, providing 
a substantial increase. In essence it is as fol- 
lows: 

Regular substitute teachers who are directed 
to report daily shall receive a salary of $300 
per year. 

Time spent as a substitute teacher shall not 
be deemed time spent as a teacher in the serv- 
ice of the city under any of the provisions of 
these rules. 

The salary of the kindergarten assistants 
shall be: For the first year, $300; for the sec- 
ond year, $350; and for the third year and 
thereafter, $400. 

The salary of the regular kindergarten and 
all grade teachers shall be $450 for the first 
year, $500 for the second year, $525 for the 
third year, $550 for the fourth year, $575 for 
the fifth year, $600 for the sixth year and 
thereafter. 

The salary of the teachers of the high school 
shall be $600 for the first year, $650 for the 
second year, $675 for the third year, $700 for 
the fourth year, $725 for the fifth year, $750 
for the sixth year and thereafter. 

The salary of women principals of grade 
schools shall be as follows: For the first year, 
$650; second year, $700; third year, $750; 
fourth year and thereafter, $800. 

The salary of male principals, supervisors, 
teachers of special departments, the preceptress 
and heads of departments in the high school 
shall be fixed by the board after recommenda- 
tions from the teachers’ committee and the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Teachers continuously in the employ of the 
city for eight years shall receive an addition of 
5 per cent to their salary at the beginning of 
the ninth and thirteenth years of service. 

Teachers who have served five years or over 
shall receive an addition of $50 to their annual 
salary, after successfully pursuing a course of 
study in an advanced or summer school ap- 
proved by the superintendent of schools. This 
increase of salary shall be granted for but one 
such attendance. 

The years spent in teaching outside the city 
may apply in the same proportion as they ap- 
ply in the regular salary schedule. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD AFFAIRS 


By HON. E. SHORROCK, Member of the Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 


It is much to the credit of the framers of the 
laws of the state of Washington that the selec 
tion of members of school boards is made by 
communities acting as a whole instead of by 
wards. This method is 
adopted throughout the country and will, I be- 
lieve, form the foundation of improved munie 
Men elected at large feel 
their responsibility to the whole city and not 


being increasingly 


ipal administration. 


simply to a part of it; economy and efficiency 
Otheers 
are less affected by political considerations, and 
there is greater probability of the best type of 


result from the absence of “log rolling.” 


citizens being attracted to the board, particu 
larly as by another very wise provision the time 
of election does not coincide with that of any 
other election. The fact that the of 
members is limited to five results in a minimum 


number 


of time being spent in discussion and in each 
member feeling a more direct responsibility to 
attend meetings regularly and to do his fair 
share of the work. 

The Attitude of Members. 

With these advantages it becomes much easier 
to adopt the principles of operation which | 
have in mind. School board members should at 
all times bear in mind that they have been 
elected to produce results and that consequently 
friction should be eliminated. Meetings should 
be held without any desire to play to the gallery ; 
where there is substantial divergence of 
opinion the subject should be laid over for an- 


any 


other meeting so that no member may feel that 


his views are not having fair consideration. 


Members should not give to the newspapers or 
to the public their individual opinions on mat- 
ters under consideration or to come under con 
sideration by the beard until the subject has 
been fully dealt with by the board 
and a possible, ar- 
rived at; and even if the decision is not unani 
mous the the 


good sense ti accept the decision of the majority 


as a whole 
unanimous conclusion, if 


individual member should have 
without revealing the particular attitude of any 
of his fellow Even if a vital princi- 


ple is involved a member should, if he considers 


members. 


it necessary to state his views in public as dis- 
tinct from the conclusion of the board, 
the position of his associates and leave them to 


respect 


declare their views at their own time. 

I may add that the number of matters to be 
passed upon, by the board of a large city espe- 
cially, is so great that if there is not a real de- 
sire on the part of the members for harmony 
and results much business will be neglected and 
busy men will not give time to be largely spent 
in unprofitable discussion. One of the main ob- 
jections to the election of socialists or persons 
chosen by a clique is that they will feel bound 
to insist upon the views they are supposed to 
represent to the delay or 


neglect of matters 


probably more important. No man should be 
elected pledged to a particular idea; his plat 
form should be the good of the schools as a 
whole and a readiness to give up any precon 


ceived notions after a careful and impartial ex 
amination of actual conditions. 

It goes that all meetings 
should be open to the public except in a very 
few cases where it would not be fair to a prin 
cipal, teacher or other employe of the board to 
discuss matters affecting them publicly. The 
board should always give every consideration to 
matters brought before it either by written com- 
munications or by deputation; should be ready 
to hear every view fully and to explain its own 
attitude and the reasons for it. It should also 


without saying 


be ready at all times to listen to any represen 
whether made 
individually or collectively, and all should feel 
at liberty to approach the board without fear 
ing that 


tations on the part of employes, 


discrimination may ensue because of 
any requests or petitions. 

Promptness and regular attendance are, of 
course, of great importance so that time may 
not be wasted in going a second time over mat 
ters which have once been discussed by the mem 
bers who have been prompt and regular. 

These general principles being granted, there 
still remains for consideration the main scope 
of school board administration, including, first, 
finance, buildings, apparatus, etc., and, second, 
the system of education and the status and sal 
aries of employes, ete. 

School Finances. 

It is, of course, the duty of every public body 
to make all its plans with careful reference to 
its income and to make the burden of taxation 
as small as possible. This is the case with a 
school board even though it is a fact that no 
publie expenditure rightly directed will give 
such returns as that upon the public school sys- 
tem. From the revenues available from year to 
year a board to have a sufficient 
margin at all times so that payment of its war- 
rants will rarely be postponed for lack of funds. 


It is inevitable, because of the large proportion 


should aim 


of taxes which are generally paid during the 
early part of the year, that at that time a large 
amount of cash will be in hand, while by the 
first of January the treasury will be nearly de- 
pleted. 


never 


If, however, warrants issued at any time 
run for more than two or at the most 
three months they can almost always be cashed 
at par and thus teachers and other employes be 
spared any discount. 

By the experience of past years a board can 
very closely, estimate the expenses of a coming 
year and can judge very accurately what funds 
will be available from taxation from a particu 
lar levy at different periods of the year. It 
should be a matter of pride to close the year 
with a very little balance on one side or the 
other, and if in the course of any one year 
particular not contemplated 
should arise it should, if possible, be postponed 
for the following year, when proper provision 
can be made for it. 

The Handling of Bonds. 
The same principles of 


some expense 


and 
should be exercised in considering expenditures 
for permanent objects for which the law pro- 


care economy 


vides the issuance of bonds; not only should 
the board bear in mind the annual interest 
charge on such bonds, but the fact that the 


date of maturity will arrive, and should make 
provision to meet the principal in full at that 
time. The law provides for the creation of a 
sinking fund for this purpose and to a limited 
extent such a fund is desirable, inasmuch as it 
may be used, during that period of the year 
when the general funds of the district become 
exhausted, for taking up the warrants as an in- 
vestment until the general fund is replenished. 
Beyond this, however, it is to be remembered 
that a substantial loss occurs in the accumula- 
tion of a sinking fund earning little or no in- 
terest when the bonds themselves are bearing in- 
terest at It is true that the 
sinking fund may be invested in municipal 
bonds and warrants, but the drawback to this 
is that the fund may not be available at the 
that it is needed to pay off the bonds. 
There is much to be said for the issuance of 


4 or 5 per cent. 


time 


able in twenty equal annual installments. 


serial bonds, and the Seattle school board is now 
making the experiment; the bonds authorized a 


few months ago being of this nature and pay- 
Such 


bonds can be sold almost as advantageously, and 


in the opinion of the most experienced bond 
houses are more desirable from the point of 
view of the municipality, while they are also 
regarded with favor by bond buyers as indicat- 
ing good business management on the part of 
the municipality or district. 

All matters of this character should be well 
considered by the finance committee and then 
taken up with the board as a whole. Searcely 
anything tends to public confidence and public 
pride more than the wise handling of public 
funds. ; 

Auditing Accounts. 

The other phase of a financial character en- 
tering into the work of the board is that of the 
examination and auditing of the monthly bills. 
rhis, in a large district, becomes quite a task, 
and it is of the highest importance that the 
secretary of the board be a man whose honesty 
and integrity are unquestioned. It is difficult 
for the individual members to scrutinize every 
detail. They can keep track in a general way 
of the total expenses, can satisfy themselves 
that the items appearing in the bills submitted 
are justifiable and in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the board and that prices are reason- 
able, but, in a majority of cases, it is the sec- 
retary who has to be relied upon for careful 
checking and for getting, in all smaller expen- 
ditures, which are made without bids, the best 
results for the money spent. One of the most 
therefore, of a school 
board is the selection of such an officer, and 
when such a man is found he should be retained 
in office as long as he is giving the district good 
service. Political should, of 
course, have no weight whatever. 


important functions, 


considerations 


Erection of Buildings. 
One of the most important duties devolving 
upon a board is that of the selection of suitable 
sites and the erection of the best type of build- 
ing consistent with the finances of the district. 
In growing communities, such as most com- 
munities are in the west, sites should be se- 
lected not less than one or two years ahead. It 
is, of course, always easier and cheaper to ac- 
quire land when it is in the hands of only one 
or two persons than when it is split up among 
a number of owners and when it has been im- 
proved by residences, ete. In the selection of 
sites due regard should be had to the conveni- 
ence of patrons, and the size of the site should 
be such as to provide for a school of the largest 
type, while it should also be remembered that, 
after all, the cost of the site is generally quite 
small compared with the building which ulti- 
mately occupies it. Hence, if a site manifestly 
more suitable can be acquired, even at a dispro- 
portionate increase in cost compared with an- 
other site, yet in view of the fact that the build- 
ing will possibly cost from five to ten times the 
cost of the ground, and that such a site is pur- 
chased virtually for all time, the saving of a 
few hundred or of a few thousand dollars may 
be the worst possible economy. 

As a community grows older its school build- 
ings become an increasing source of care, partly 
through the necessity for constant repairs and 
partly because the systems of heating, ventila- 
tion, ete., become out of date. The law provides 
that the secretary of a district shall also be su- 
perintendent of buildings, but as cities grow it 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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The Indianlapolis Meeting 


A profitable and thoroughly enjoyable con- 
vention is the characterization which the mem- 
bers of the Department of Superintendence 
gave the Indianapolis meeting. 

The city proved a worthy host to the visit- 
ing school men. The preparations were perfect 
and the local committee, the hotels, the school 
authorities and the press co-operated splendidly 
in making everyone comfortable and well satis- 
fied. The weather was warm, sunny and mild. 
The placing of the meeting hall in the assem- 
bly hall of the Claypool Hotel proved almost 
ideal, but for the lack of ventilation and ade- 
quate elevator service. 

In point of attendance, the meeting was a 
record breaker. There were fully seventeen 
hundred persons in attendance, and the enroll- 
ment reached about fifteen hundred. 

Prominent school men, such as Maxwell, 
Schaeffer, DeGarmo, Lyte, Keyes, Pearse, Mark, 
Martindale, Blewett, Brooks, Davidson, Easton, 
Elson, Jordan, Winship, Denteld, Emerson, 
Carroll, and others, were present. Butler, 
Greenwood and Brumbaugh were absent. 

The program was good in spots only. Much 
mediocre material, both in subject matter and 
in the manner of presentation, was offered. 
The program builders had made an effort to 
bring forth timely subjects, and while they may 
in the main have succeeded, the quality fell 
below the average in many instances. 

Senator Beveridge of Indiana was the big star 
at one of the meetings, but to the surprise of 
those who heard him, his address was superficial 
and commonplace. It was a rambling stump 
speech. 

The Meetings. 

The meetings were fairly attended. At times 
the crowds in the lobby of the Claypool Hotel 
were larger than was the attendance at the 
meeting hall on the eighth floor. Much school 
visiting was done. The new Shortridge High 
School, which is considered a model in school 
architecture, and the Manual Training High 
School were inspected by many school men. 

On the last day, many teachers from the 
surrounding towns came to attend the meet- 
ings. The splendid interurban system of elec- 
tric cars which connect Indianapolis with cit- 
ies and villages within a radius of fifty miles 
made it possible for hundreds of school people 
to avail themselves of the meetings. 

The anxiety which prevailed a year ago in 
Chicago concerning return railway rates was 
dispelled on the first day of the convention. 
Secretary Shepard announced as early as four 
o’clock of Tuesday that a thousand certificates 
had been presented. In fact, the final count 
on Thursday showed more than 1,200 in the 
hands of the joint railway agent. 

The validation of the railroad tickets in- 
volved an awkward delay. Only one clerk 
a discourteous individual, was assigned to the 
work, while hundreds of association members 
stood in line for hours to be served. The man- 
ner in which the railroads conducted the ticket 
question caused a great deal of criticism, and 
it is hoped that in future embarrassing situa- 
tions of this kind may be avoided. 

The Business. 

W. M. Davidson, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools of Omaha, was elected president of 
the department for the ensuing year. 


The remaining officers are: First Vice- 


president—J. A. Shawan, superintendent of the 
public schools of Columbus, O. 
Second Vice-president — C. G. Schulz, state 
superintendent of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
Secretary — Arthur D. Call, superintendent 
of the publie schools of Hartford, Conn. 


These selections were made by the adoption 
of the report of the committee on nominations, 
which was presented by Z. X. Snyder, of Gree- 
ley, Colo., chairman. 

The new president, Supt. W. M. Davidson of 
Omaha, is one of the most successful school 
men of the country. His career has been a 
steady one, gaining in strength and influence 
with each sueceeding year. Omaha was for 
many years a turbulent scene. Its school ac- 
tivities were uncertain and unsafe, but Mr. 
Davidson has brought quiet and efficiency to 
school system and has demonstrated unques- 
tioned leadership. 

The selection of a city for next year’s meet- 
ing was attended with unique oratory and an 
unexpected termination of a spirited contest. 
The majority vote went to Mobile, Alabama, 
whose representatives carried on a well con 
ceived campaign. Badges and flowers, litera- 
ture and arguments were employed, and while 
some of the conservative members did not be- 
lieve it to be wise to take the next meeting of 
the department to a southern city the enthusi- 
asm and energy of the southern delegation car- 
ried the day. 

The school men of the country will, no 
doubt, be pleased to go to a winter meeting in 
the south once more. The good people of Mo- 
bile should, however, not forget that the recep- 
tion given heretofore by southern cities has in 


most instances been far from satisfactory. 
Filthy hotels and inadequate hall facilities 
(pardon our frankness) have been the rule 


rather than the exception. 

Mobile has an opportunity to redeem the 
south in the eyes of many school people of the 
north. She has, we are informed, good hotels 
and meeting halls, and will leave nothing un- 
done to give the association a hearty reception. 
We shall come in goodly numbers. 

Among the cities bidding for the meeting 
were Chicago, Dallas, Richmond, Mobile, St. 
Louis and Chattanooga. 

Bruce’s Bulletin, containing the names of 
the members who attended the meeting, was is- 
sued daily. It met, as usual, a popular demand 
and won the appreciation of association mem- 
bers. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The resolutions presented to the convention 

by the committee on resolutions, under the 


leadership of Supt. Ben Blewett, provoked a 
spirited discussion on the creation of a national 
department of education. The measure was ad- 
voeated originally by Prof. Braun of Cincin- 








SUPT. J. A. SHAWAN, 
First Vice-President, 
Columbus, O. 
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SUPT. W. M. DAVIDSON, 
Omaha, Neb. 
President-elect of the Department. 


nati, who asked the department to endorse the 
plan. 

A spirited debate took place between Supt. 
Wm. H. Maxwell of New York City and Mr. 
slewett. Mr. Maxwell advanced the belief that 
the federal government is not in a position to 
do much for the advancement of education out- 
side of the activities which the present bureau 
is already engaged in, and that politics would 
inevitably be brought into education to the 
detriment of the schools. Mr. Blewett took is- 
sue with these statements and asserted that the 
educational interests of the nation would be 
benefited in the same degree that the farming 
interests are by the department of agriculture. 
After striking out the resolution, the depart- 
ment adopted the following: 

That in the death of William’ Torrey Har- 
ris our country has lost its most profound 
philosopher, American education its most 
distinguished leader and the National Educa- 
tion Association its most 
beloved member. 
of his work in 


respected and _ best 

The memory and the record 
this association will be cher- 
ished as one of the richest heritages of our 
body. 

That the thanks of the department be hereby 
expressed to Supt. Calvin N. Kendall, the local 
committees and the press for the many courte- 
sies showed to the officers and members of the 
department. 

That the increasing efficiency of the bureau 
of education is establishing faith in the im- 
portance of its function in the national life. 

That the department of superintendence is 
in full sympathy with the ultimate motives of 
those who have suggested to congress the es- 
tablishment of a children’s bureau; this body 
unquestionably believes that the work proposed 
for such a bureau is naturally part of the work 
of the bureau of education, and that any such 
division of responsibility would result in con- 
fusion and The bureau of education 
must consider all conditions that affect the ed- 
ueation of the children favorably or unfavora- 
bly, and such research should be intrusted to 
its experts with specialized training for such 
investigations carefully selected and adequately 
paid: 

That the department, while heartily approv- 
ing every agency that may be used to advance 
the educationhal interests of both state and na- 
tion, places itself on record as disapproving 
any appropriations made by either legislatures 
or congress for any institution which is not 
supported exclusively by public funds and which 
is not subject to complete federal or state con- 
trol and investigation. 


waste. 
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STATE SUPT. C.G 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Second Vice-President 


SCHULZ 


That because the statistics published in 
school reports are inadequate for the purpose 
of comparison, the president of this depart- 
ment appoint a committee of five to formulate 
and report at the next annual meeting of this 
department a system of statistics which ean se- 
cure uniformity in 
common concern. 
That the problem of 
schools demands 
Superintendents should emphasize all means 
which will reduce the amount of retardation 
without sacrificing the efficiency of the work. 
Late entrance and irregularity of attendance 
are important causes of retardation which can 
be overcome to a 


reports on all points of 


retardation in 
eareful 


our 


our consideration. 


extent through more 
intelligent co-operation of the home. The poor 
adjustment of the clementary curriculum to 


great 


the needs of many retarded pupils can be rem 
edied in part by modifications in the course of 
study to suit it to the local problems, and each 
superintendent must attack this problem in the 


light of local conditions. There must be a 
clear recognition of the fact that the assign- 


ment of a child to a grade should depend upon 
his ability to profit by the new work, rather 
than upon the specific knowledge already at- 
tained, or upon the failure measured by marks 
in grades of the preceding term. The superin- 
tendents should hold the principal responsible 
for the individual promotion of exceptionally 
bright pupils, that there may be no retardation 
of a pupil in a grade of work below his ability 
to carry successfully. The principal should un- 
derstand that this care is one of his most im- 
portant obligations and privileges. 

That May 18, the anniversary of the first 
Hague peace conference, be observed in the 
schools by setting aside a portion of the day for 
appropriate exercises in recognition of the en- 
deavor of the establish a higher 
international relations. 

That we favor the 
tural 


nations to 
moral idea in 
encouragement of agricul- 
education by national and state assist- 
ance. 

THE EXHIBITS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 
The Indianapolis meeting of th 
of Superintendence of the National 
attended with commer 
cial exhibits than have ever before been seen at 
similar They 


of materials, 


Department 
Edueation 
Associat ion 


was more 


meetings. covered, in part, a 


new rang and commanded the in- 
terest of the members. The exhibits were placed 
in the rooms on the eighth floor of the Claypool 
Hotel, where the convention was also located. 
One of the exhibit rooms was occupied by the 


Columbia School Supply Company of Indianap- 
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olis. This company is owned and operated by 
the Moore brothers, three energetic young men, 
who have built up an important industry in a 
comparatively few years. The exhibit 
sisted of the Sanitary Steel Desk, a compara- 
tively new product, which has won recognition 
as a practical school room article. It also in- 
cluded the Columbia-Crowell Physics Cabinet, 
which is well known by the science workers in 
high schools. A general display of science ap 
The Moore brothers 


con 


paratus was also made. 
were personally in charge 

An exhibit which was wholly new, as far as 
making exhibits at educational meetings is 
concerned, was that made by James B. Clow 
& Sons of Chicago. It consisted of drinking 
fountains, closets and urinals adapted for school 
buildings. The importance of sanitary appli- 
ances appealed to many school men and the ex- 
hibits commanded careful attention. 

Steele & Draper exhibited adjustable window 
shades adapted for school house purposes. Mr. 
O- C. Steele, the president of the firm, showed 
sample curtains and explained their operation. 

A new drinking fountain, the product of the 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, was exhibited. With the passing of the old 
time drinking cup and the progress made in 
sanitation, drinking fountains will go into uni 
versal use. The fountain here shown possesses 
distinctive merits and will no doubt come into 
recognition. 

Orr & Lockett of Chicago, made an attractive 
exhibit of their manual training equipment. 
This included tools and lathes which are spe- 
cially adapted for manual 
Mr. R. S. Thompson, manager of the educa- 
tional department, was in charge. 

Mr. A. J. Nystrom was on hand with a sup 
ply of the well known W. & A. K. Johnston 
maps. Mr. Nystrom has the exclusive agency 
for them in the United States. 

The National Art Supply Company was rep- 
resented by S. L. Smith, who displayed large 
busts of Lincoln, Washington and Longfellow. 
These are most appropriate for classroom dec- 
orative purposes. 


training schools. 


The American Crayon Company distributed 
printed matter advertising the national drawing 
eontest which is being conducted under. the 
auspices of that company. Manager C. W. 
Hord was in charge. 

The Milton Bradley Company of Springfield. 
Mass., and the Thomas Charles Company of 
Chicago jointly made an exhibit of the kinder- 
garten materials. W. W. Tapley and Wm. Dick 
were present to meet the school people. No ef- 
fort at anything like an elaborate exhibit was 
made. 

Another exhibit of an unusual character con- 
sisted of heating apparatus designed for rural 
It was presented by the Waterman- 
Waterbury Company and commanded the at- 


schools. 


tention of many state superintendents who are 


seeking to improve the country schoolhouse. 





SUPT. S. D. BROOKS 
Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. C. N. KENDALL 
Indianapolis. Ind. 
Respectively 


the President and the Host of the 
Convention 


Mr. M. H. E. 
supply 


Beckley, the Chicago school 
was present with samples of 
blackboarding and regular school supplies. Mr. 
Beckley manufactures an_ artificial 
which enjoys a good trade. 

Mr. W. R. Price of E. H. Sheldon & Com- 
pany, displayed manual training benches in the 
English hotel. 

At the same hostelry, Mr. R. W. Paltridge 
of the Fred Frick Clock Company and Mr. R. 
R. Johnson of the Johnson Window Shade Ad- 


juster Company made exhibits: 


OHIO SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
laws 


agent, 


slating 


Important changes in the 
recommended at the recent 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Association 
of School Board Members. One of these was 
to require the attendance of all children’ under 
eighteen years at school at least once a week. 
The present law permits children over fourteen 
to leave school upon certificate. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the di- 
vorce of school board members from politics 
by securing their nomination at primary elec- 
tions instead of at conventions. Another was 
passed asking that all children be r@quired to 
complete the eighth grade before leaving school. 
The establishment of normal schools in 
northern Ohio was also recommended. 

Officers elected were: Judge George Coyner, 
Mt. Vernon, president; Gene Heer, Dayton, 
first vice president; J. H. Lehman, Canton, 
second vice president; J. E. Zeller, Nelsonville, 
treasurer; N. FE. Cornette, Westerville, secre- 
tary. 

Domination of high schools by colleges was 
condemned by F. H. Haserot, member of the 
Cleveland board of education, in an address on 
the “Mission of the High School.” He declared 
that college influence is destroying the high 
school’s practical use to the community, and 
that it is not preparing young men and women 
for productive industry and home making. 


school were 


two 


New York City. The board of education has 
adopted the following rule covering the removal 
of snow. 

He (the janitor) shall remove all snow from 
sidewalks and gutters adjacent to the school 
building before eight o’clock in the morning of 
every school day on which snow falls; and in 
all cases within four hours after snow ceases 
to fall, as provided by the Code of Ordinances 
of the City of New York, the time between 
9 p.m. and 7 a. m. not being included in said 


. period of four hours; and he shall remove all 


snow from all yards, pavements and passages 
within twenty-four hours after the cessation of 
any snowstorm. He shall keep fire-escapes clear 
and clean at all times. 

Two important appointments for the month 
are the selection of Mr. William Orr of Spring- 
field and Mr. Charles A. Prosser of New York 
City as deputy commissioners of education for 
the state of Massachusetts. Mr. Orr has been 
principal of the Central high school at Spring- 
field for a number of years, and will have gen- 
eral oversight over the secondary schools of 
the state. Mr. Prosser will have charge of in- 
dustrial education. He was for some years su- 
perintendent at New Albany, Ind., and recent- 
ly supervised the industrial schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York. 

Kirkwood, W. Va. The school board has 
abolished the two recesses in the elementary 
and high schools. Patrons have entered vigor- 
ous protests against the board’s action. 

Cincinnati, O. The high school board has 
approved technical high school courses prepared 
by Supt. Dyer for the new Hughes and Wood- 
ward high schools. 


ae ae aa 





Rules for Teachers. 


Waterbury, Conn. The school board has» 
adopted the following rule: 

“No teacher shall absent himself or herself 
from any school session without notifying the 
principal of his or her school, who in turn shall 
notify the superintendent in order that a sub- 
stitute may be secured. Refusal or failure to 
comply with this rule will result for the first 
offense in the loss of one week’s salary for each 
day or fraction of day which the teacher loses, 
and for the second offense instant dismissal will 
be the penalty. 


“Teachers absent from schoo: vecause of per- 
sonal illness shall be allowed salary for a period 
not exceeding twerty days at the following 
rates: For the first five days the difference be- 
tween the regular salary and that of a substi- 
tute; for the next ten days full pay, and for the 
last five days the allowance will be the same as 
during the first five days. For illness of father, 
mother, sister or brother requiring the presence 
of the teacher at home the difference between 
the regular salary and the salary of the substi- 
tute will be allowed for the entire twenty days.” 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
tion. of Supt. R. A. Taylor, the board has 
adopted the following rule: 


Upon recommenda- 


Teachers who have served five years or over 
shall receive an addition of $50 to their annual 
salary, after successfully pursuing a course of 
study in an advanced or summer school ap- 
proved by the superintendent of schools. This 
increase of salary shall be granted for but one 
such attendance. 

Teachers who expect to become candidates 
for the additions mentioned by attending a 
course of study in an advanced or summer 
school must make application to the superin- 
tendent of schools for the approval of the 
school which the teacher expects to attend, 
also the course to be pursued; said application 
must be accompanied by a circular describing 
the courses given, list of instructors and such 
other information as the superintendent may 
require to pass upon the application intelli- 
gently. 

“In so far as it is necessary in order to get 
and keep a sufficient proportion of properly 
qualified men teachers in the high school a dif- 
ferent salary schedule may be adopted for men. 


“The board of education reserves to itself 
the right to fix the first year’s salary in the 
employment of any teacher.” 


Handling School Supplies. 

The board of education of Philadelphia has 
recently passed an order regulating the dis- 
tribution and care of school supplies. This re- 
quires, among other things, that the principals 
be not allowed to order, before the summer va- 
cation, more than three-fourths of the amount 
to which their schoo are entitled for the year. 
The principal of each school is directed to 
keep a detailed account of all supplies ordered 
and received from this office. 

Principals and teachers are prohibited from 
borrowing of or accepting the loan of books or 
stationery on account of schools, from contract 
ors or publishers. 


Principals are warned to make requisitions 
for articles which are essential so that no 
school may suffer by a lack of articles caused 
through extravagance on the part of others. 


No teacher shall at any time require or re 
quest a scholar to buy any book or article of 
stationery (blank book, paper, pencil, pen, etc.), 
unless to replace that which has been lost or 
defaced. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board is con- 
sidering the adoption of the following rule to 
govern the purchase of coal: 

He shall annually, in the month of May, or 
earlier in the year if advisable, and at such 
other times as may be necessary, cause to be 
inserted in three daily papers of the city of 
Philadelphia, an advertisement asking proposals 
for the furnishing of fuel. The specifications 
shall contain the following condition, which 
shall be inserted in every contract for the de- 
livery of the coal, viz.: “Each ton of coal shall 
be weighed at the coal yard, or other designated 
place, by a proper person, to be appointed by 
the committee on supplies and text books, who 
shall keep an accurate account of the exact 
weight of each load of coal, receiving a receipt 
of delivery at the school house, signed by the 
janitor, or other authorized official. No bill 
for coal shall be approved unless accompanied 
by affidavit of the weigher, setting forth by 
what contractor the coal was delivered, the date 
of delivery of each load, the number of tons, 
the quality, and that the coal has been properly 
screened, free from dirt, slate and other impu- 
rities; further, that the coal was _ properly 
weighed by him—which bill and affidavit shall 
he accompanied by the receipts of delivery. 
Printed forms of said affidavit and receipts 
shall be furnished by the superintendent of sup- 
plies. 

Said proposals shall be addressed to him, and 
shall be opened by him, in the presence of the 
committee on supplies and text books, and the 
contract therefor shall be awarded to the low- 
est responsible bidder or bidders, subject to ap- 
proval by the board: provided, however, that no 
eontract shall be awarded unless the proposal 
shall be accompanied by a certificate from the 
city solicitor. 


New York City. The board of education 
has passed the following rule: 

“No competition, competitive exhibition, or 
prize contest (other than an athletie exhibi- 
tion) shall be authorized in any high school, 
except under regulations prescribed by the 
hoard of education. All prizes, either of medals 
or money, shall be awarded in accordance with 
the provisions of such regulations. Any con- 
test or competition upon a subject or topie not 
closely related to the course of study, or the 
syllabus thereon, shall be permitted only by au- 
thorization of the committee on high and train- 
ing schools.” 

The rule is the result of a prize essay con 
test conducted in one of the high schools by 
“suffragettes.” 

Springfield. O. The school board has pro- 
hibited smoking by all its employes. The rule 
will apply to all principals and janitors. 

New London, Wis. Dancing at high school 
functions has been prohibited under a ruling 
of the board of education. 


Lynn, Mass. The school committee has re- 


vised its rules concerning fire drills in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. The signal for a fire 
drill or fire alarm must be four taps on the gong 
and repeat (4-4). 


Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted 
the following rule: 

Principals shall not read or cireulate in the 
schools any advertisement of any kind what- 
ever, or shall they circulate or permit to be cir- 
culated among the teachers of pupils any cir 
cular, subscription list, invitation to or notice 
of meetings, unless same shall have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the superintendent 
of schools. 

Principals shall not permit any person to ex- 
hibit to teachers or pupils in the school build- 
ing any book, map, or other articles, or to read 
or announce in any form an advertisement or 
notice of an adyertisement, or of distributing 
on school premises any books, tracts or other 
publications. 

Keokuk, Ia. A rule has been adopted by the 
board of education requiring that children at- 
tend classes in the sub-district in which they 
live. Transfers are permitted only when classes 
are overcrowded. The rule was passed to check 
a desire on the part of parents to have their 
children enrolled in new buildings recently 
erected. 

Waterbury, Conn. 
adopted a rule by which “no school” signals 
are sounded at 7:45 A. M. and 12:40 P. M. in 
bad weather. 


The school committee has 


Chicago, Ill. The school board has issued 
an order, which will become a permanent rule, 
to the effect that no employe shall be engaged 
in business outside his regular duties. 

Muskogee, Okla. The school board has so 
amended its, rules that the election of a super- 
intendent may be held in February or March. 

Montclair, N. J. The board of education re- 
cently “turned down” a resolution providing 
that boys of the public schools be required to 
show a doctor’s certificate before being per- 
mitted to take part in any of the interscholastic 
contests. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS IN THE SCHOOL. 

In the lives of progressive nations events of 
transcendent importance have taken place on 
certain dates. The most important of these 
dates are celebrated each recurring anniversary 
and form the patriotic holidays of the year. 
The events celebrated are connected with the 
successful defense or establishment of prin- 
ciples to which the nation must continue to ad- 
here, if it is to fulfill its mission and share in 
the world’s progress. Hence such holidays are 
of vital moment to the nation which has estab- 
lished them. 

But, as the years go by, a patriotic holiday 
may fail to receive that kind of attention which 
fosters the principles for which its stands. In- 
deed, the celebration may take on such a char- 
acter that it weakens instead of strengthens the 
original purpose. 

Tt is here that the schools have a patriotic 
duty to fulfill. Not only should patriotie holi- 
days be appropriately celebrated in the schools, 
but, what is of equal importance, previous in- 
struction suited to the advancement of those 
taught should be given, so that they will clear- 
ly comprehend the reasons for the celebration. 
This instruction should first of all be definite, 
and along with this it should be inspirational 
in character, so that when the program is given, 
there will be not only a program well prepared, 
but also a school well prepared to enjoy it and 
to receive an impulse toward good and effective 
citizenship. In other words, the school as a 
whole should be prepared by a series of general 
exercises with as great care to appreciate the 
celebration as the program should be prepared 
by the training of part of the school.—O. S. 
Rice. 
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TUBERCULOSIS NOT SUFFICIENTLY 

TAUGHT IN SCHOOL. 
Definite instruction 
and methods of prevention of tuberculosis is 
being given to less than 6 per cent. of the pub 
lie school children of the United States, ae 
cording to a bulletin issued recently by the Na 
tional Association for the Study and Preven 
tion of Tuberculosis. 

Recent investigation has shown that in only 
nine cities, Washington, D. C., Dallas, Tex., 
Richmond, Va., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Detroit, 
Mich., Malden, Mass., Salem, Mass., Saginaw, 
Mich., and Knoxville, Tenn., are special text 
books being used or lectures being given about 
tuberculosis. In three states and one territory, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, North Carolina and 
Porto Rico, laws have been passed requiring 
that instruction about the nature and methods 
of prevention of tuberculosis be -given in all 
public schools. In Tennessee, the state depart- 
ment of education has requested that such in- 
struction be given, and has issued cireulars for 
this purpose. In New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia wall cards giving instruction are hung in 
every schoolroom and the attention of all chil- 
dren is called to them. The actual number of 
children, however, who will this year be taught 
by their teachers that tuberculosis is a commu- 
nieable, infectious disease, and that it can be 
prevented, will not exceed one million. If the 
state laws requiring were 
strictly enforced, at children 
would be reached. 

While tuberculosis does not cause as many 
deaths among school children as it does among 
workingmen or among infants under five years 
of age, the National Association gives some fig- 
ures to show how serious the disease is among 
this class. Based on the census of 1900, it is 
estimated that nearly 100,000 children now in 
school will die of tuberculosis before they are 
eighteen years of age, or that about 6,400 die 
annually from this disease. Estimating that on 
an average each child who dies of tuberculosis 
has had six years of schooling the aggregate 
loss to the country in wasted education each 
year amounts to $1,152,000. According to in- 
vestigations made in New York, Boston and 
Stockholm, the percentage of children who are 
afflicted with tuberculosis is much larger than 
the death rate would indicate. 

The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis declares that there 
are two ways of checking the ravages of tuber 
culosis among school children. The first way 
is to instruct every school child about the dan 
gers of the disease, and to show them how they 
themselves may prevent tuberculosis in their 
homes. The second method is to establish open 
air schools for all children who have tuber- 
eulosis or who are suspected cases, segregating 
them from the healthy children. 


concerning the nature 


such 
least 


instruction 
2,000,000 


Cincinnati’s Care of the Teeth. 

The following instructions on “The Care 
and Use of the Teeth,” printed in pamphlet 
form by the board of education, are being dis- 
tributed among the children 
schools: 

“Why do we have teeth? Not only for orna- 
ment. Their chief use is to prepare the food 
for the stomach, to grind and mix it with saliva. 
Food which is not thoroughly chewed 
cause indigestion and constipation. 

“How long should the teeth last? To the 
end of life. Tlow do we lose them? By decay 


of the public 


may 


SchooGoardSrumnal 


School Room Hugiene 


What causes the 


and loosening. teeth to de 
cay? Bits of 


poor health. 
Because 


f food sticking to the teeth: also, 
Why do the teeth become loose? 
of deposits, caused by uncleanliness. 

“Where does the food loda All along the 
edge of the gums, between the teeth and in the 
grinding surfaces of the back teeth. 


“How ean 


decayed and diseased gums _ be 


prevented? By scrubbing the teeth and gums 
tooth brush, tooth powder 


keeping up the 


thoroughly with a 


and water, and by 
health. 

“How often should the teeth be cleaned? At 
least twice a day—on rising and at bedtime. 
Better after each meal. 

“Should the gums be brushed? Yes. Fric- 
tion develops and keeps them healthy and hard. 


“How often should tooth powder be used? 
At least once a day. 


general 


“Twice a year, at least, a dentist should care- 
fully examine the teeth. 

“A bad condition of the throat, the nose and 
the ears is made worse by decayed teeth and 
diseased gums. They add to 
infectious 


the chances of 
Well cared-for 
teeth and a clean mouth help prevent diseases 
that are due to germs. 


the best 


catching diseases. 


“Cleanliness is 


guard against dis- 


ease. 
SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

A report of the Visiting Nurses’ Association 
in the city of Chicago for the year 1909 shows 
that this efficient organization made 14,502 
visits to publie schools and 334 to parochial in- 
stitutions. Of 175,167 children exam- 
ined during these calls, 47,707 were found in 
need of medical attention. The homes of pu- 
pils were visited 71,461 times. 


school 


Nurses in the 
schools receive $60 per month during the school 
year 


CONSUMPTION IS NOT INHERITED | 


} Iti caught by taking into the lungs germs 


| found 


n the spit 


of consumptives 


Therefore it 1s Consumption 


dangerous to 


can be cured, | 


spit on the floor and can be pre 


or sidewalk, or vented. Fresh 

anywhere that air, sunshine 
the germs may and nourishing 
ind rise food are the 
rand be best means of 





preve ntion, 


spit should ber eived on pa 
ind burned AT ONCI SPIT EN- | 
DANGERS OTHERS. Windows should be kept | 
lay and night, winter and summer 
Patent Medicines do harm; do not take them, 


consult a ‘doctor | 


| 


This double red cross is the emblem used in | 
the war against Consumption 
SPELLING BOOK CRUSADE 
Kentucky Federation Women's Club Health Department 
n Address MRS. LAFON RIKER, Harrodsburg, K 


Label prepared by the Kentucky state board 
of health to be pasted inside the cover of school 
books. Nearly 150,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed by the Kentucky Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in their campaign among school 


children against tuberculosis 


['wenty-two physicians have been appointed 
by the Indianapolis city board of health as med- 
ical inspectors in the public schools. The sal- 
ary will be $50 per month. The duties of the 
a sanitary inspection of 
schoolhouses, annual physical examination of 
all children and daily attention to suspected 


eases of contagious diseases. 


doctors will include 


By a recent rule 
of the board tuberculous teachers and pupils 
will be excluded from the schools. 

Physical examination of pupils in the Denver 
public schools has revealed a considerable num- 
ber of defectives. Of 14,447 reported on, 5,249 
were found with defective eye-sight, 1,090 with 
imperfect hearing, and 1,839 who do not breathe 
normally. 

A bill has 


state 


been 
legislature 


introduced into the Ohio 
making medical inspection 
compulsory instead of permissive. 

The North Carolina department of public in 
struction and the state board of health have re- 
cently combined forces for promoting the health 
of teachers and pupils in the public schools. 
The health authorities have issued a _ booklet 
giving information on the teaching of health in 
the schools and medical inspection. Superin- 
tendent J. Y. Joyner has begun the publication 
of a series of health bulletins of which the first 
treats of “Eyes and Ears.” The child’s sur- 
roundings in the school are discussed by Dr. 


W. S. Rankin in their effect upon sight and 
hearing. Methods of lighting, heating, ventila- 


tion, seating and general sanitation are sug- 
gested. Directions for a series of tests which 
any teacher can apply, are given. A standard 
test sheet for vision and blanks for reporting 
defective children accompany the booklet. The 
department has issued “warning cards” which 
teachers will send to parents where medical at- 
tention appears desirable. 

An open-air school for children predisposed 
to tuberculosis has been opened by the New 
York school authorities in publie school 27, 
Manhattan. The rooms on the south and east 
fronts of the building have been fitted with 
special sash and venetian blinds. Movable and 
adjustable desks, footwarmers and _ reclining 
chairs have been installed. 

New Britain, Conn. As a preliminary step 
toward securing medical inspection of the pub- 
lic schools, the school board has appointed a 
special committee on hygiene and sanitation. 
The duties of this committee will include the 
inspection of buildings and a general oversight 
over the health of the pupils. 

Lincoln, Neb. The school board has taken 
vigorous steps to stamp out an epidemic of 
trachoma which has broken out in one of the 
public schools. The parents of the children, 
some fifty in number, are mostly Russians not 
very long in America and are not able or will- 
ing to give their offspring the medical attention 
necessary. 

The dental society of Rochester, N. Y., has 
set about to raise $3,000 by subscription with 
which to install three free dental dispensaries 
in the public schools. The initial dispensary 
has already been opened in public school No. 
14, and is the first of its kind in the United 
States. Last year the dentists treated 1,700 
children at their free city dispensary. 


Statewide medical inspection of children in 
the country schools is proposed by the board of 
health for Pennsylvania. At a recent meeting 
Dr. Samuel Dixon, state health commissioner, 
was authorized to order a semi-annual examina- 
tion of the nose, mouth, eyes and ears of every 
school child in the country district schools. The 
county physicians of the board will do the actual 
work. They will, in addition, instruct teachers 
how to detect contagious diseases so that chil- 
dren may be sent home before the infection is 
spread. 
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In few departments of school administration 
is the average school board so apt to ignore the 
superintendent and the teachers as in the pur- 
chase of school room materials. The best in- 
formed member feels his helplessness in select- 
ing books, but is ready to assume that his busi- 
ness ability makes him a better judge of school 
supplies than the impractical professional man 
or woman. 


We readily grant that this is true in the se- 
lection of fuel, and janitors’ supplies, and such 
articles as crayons, erasers, etc. But when sci- 
entific apparatus, charts, globes, are to be con- 
sidered, the advice of teachers and superin- 
tendents should be sought. The latter should 
not only be acquainted with the particular needs 
of the schools, but with the relative pedagogic 
and mechanical merits of the apparatus on the 
market. The science teachers should be freely 
consulted by the superintendent and supplies 
committee with reference to laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies needed in their work. 

The professional advice of the school master 
is needed in the purchase of school materials 
as in every activity of school administration. 
It does not follow that it must always be car- 
ried out by the board. There may be condi- 
tions and situations which cause the rejection 
of any and all recommendations. A sound pol- 
icy requires, however, that in all matters touch 
ing the professional conduct of the schools, the 
superintendent be given the initiative and that, 
if he is capable and competent, his advice be 
followed. This implies that he possess a 
familiarity with school room paraphernalia. 

The question of finance involved in the pur- 
chase of supplies is wholly within the province 
of the board. The superintendent is supposed 
to be responsible for the board’s ability to en- 
gage in certain expenditures. Therefore, the 
board must weigh the financial problems in- 
volved with the recommendations of the pro- 
fessional factors, whether the funds available 
and in sight will permit the purchase of an ap- 
paratus, and whether the school room labors will 
be finally expedited by the same and the results 
prove beneficial to the school system must be 
finally left to the good judgment of the board. 

THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 

The principal of a school holds an important 
position in the school system and in the life 
of a community. Upon him are placed respon- 
sibilities which require considerable executive 
ability, and which must be fully measured and 
faithfully discharged. He should be an expert 
in the practical management of all details of 
school life. He should be abreast of all that is 
best in the science of education, a careful stu- 
dent, a thorough analyzer of men and condi- 
tions, things and processes. He should possess 
clear tact and great discretion; should be self- 
contained and ready for emergencies at all] 
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times. His position requires discrimination, 
honesty of character and purpose, heartiness, 
courage, affability and intelligence. 

The principal should know his teachers and 
pupils, his school in its entirety. He ought to 
know the character and temper of the patrons. 
To do this his time should not be given up to 
teaching a class, leaving administration and 
discipline to be attended to before or after 
sessions. He should have time to meet all the 
pupils in pleasant relations as well as when 
trouble is brewing. To be encumbered with one 
class so as to meet the rest of the school only 
in the spirit of a censor is to rob a school of 
the best service a principal must render. It 
is an economy which bears its own punishment. 

In the naming of principals great care should 
be exercised. To place a weak man or woman 
in charge of a school is certain to court fail- 
ure. For no man ean raise his school above 
his own level and give impetus to better work. 


A DISGRACEFUL SITUATION. 

“T have been convinced for thirty years that 
no school board is so brave in managing schools 
as those selected by the people and responsible 
only to them for both educational and financial 
management. lective boards are liable 
to change than appointive ones, and contribute 
greater stability to the public school system. 
One set of appointees is liable to undo what 
another has done. A mayor, usually, I grant, 
appoints more brilliant men than the people 
elect, but they are not so safe or so moderate.” 

The truth of this utterance of the late Dr. 
William T. Harris is proving itself again in the 
instance of the Chicago board of education, 
combination of politics and commer- 
cial interests are continually keeping some one 
professional official of the board in trouble. 


less 


where a 


It is just a year ago that E. G. Cooley an- 
nounced his resignation after a stormy admin- 
istration. At present it is the architect of the 
board, a man of wide experience, unquestioned 
honesty, and proven ability, who has been sus- 
pended on “charges.” 

We have no desire to question the honesty of 
purpose of President Urion of the board, who 
has removed Mr. Perkins pending a trial for al- 
leged insubordination and other misdemeanors. 
But on every side there are indications that 
Mr. Perkins is but a victim of an old political 
scrap which is venting itself by meting out 
punishment. 

Whether Mr. Perkins is dismissed or retained 
will hardly change the situation so far as the 
actual eause of trouble is concerned. So long 
as the board is appointive and remains at the 
mercy of political machines there will be a tur- 
moil and strife as there has been for the past 
ten years. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

We print on another page a discussion of 
present problems of the high school from the 
pen of a leading Ohio school board member. It 
voices the general cry for better results in sec- 
ondary institutions, for bringing the high 
school closer to the actual need of boys and 
girls, and for making it serve better the in- 
dustrial and social needs of communities. In 
part, it echoes a fight which is now being waged 
in several states for the separation of the high 
school from the domination of university and 
college. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Missouri 
has in our opinion taken the best steps for se- 
curing better results from secondary schools. 
They have recently appointed a large committee 
consisting of superintendents, high school men, 
college professors and normal school principals, 
who are to study the present situation and 
offer suggestions for improving their respective 


kind of schools, while at the same time, unify- 
ing them into a more complete and better ar- 
ticulated system. 

In Wisconsin the discussion of high schoo] 
problems has taken a different aspect, and the 
present contest, while it 


may ultimately do 


much good, will immediately stir up only a 
bitter warfare. The state superintendent has 


begun a movement to remove the undue influ- 
ence of the university upon the high schools 
by forcing the latter to admit all graduates of 
four-year state high schools without examina 
tion. The state department of instruction and 
not the university is to be the influence which 
fixes high school standards. It is proposed to 
wipe out practically all of the acerediting sys- 
tem. 

Undoubtedly the high schools in Wisconsin 
have not been what they ought to be, and while 
the influence of the state university has been 
such as to put greater emphasis upon classical 
studies than have been warranted, still 
the system of inspection which has _ prevailed 
has not materially injured any school. It has 
rather forced school boards and principals to 


may 


raise their standards of equipment and of teach- 
ing, and has had a beneficent influence. 

To diseard the system of accrediting at pres- 
ent would, we think, have a bad influence upon 
the high schools of the state, and would harm 
the university. To cripple the university in 
its power to say what students are fit for ad- 
mission, will hardly solve the general problem 
of making the high school better fit its students 
for life. The Wisconsin authorities appear to 
have tackled the problem at the wrong end. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

As in the past four years the April issue of 
the Journal will be devoted in a special manner 
to the subject of school house planning and 
sanitation, and illustrations of build- 
ings will be presented. 

School Architecture has in recent years be- 
come a highly specialized branch of the archi- 
tect’s profession, because the school master has 
demanded buildings which are conomical in 
arrangement and upkeep, and which are, more- 
over, especially adapted to meet the needs of 
highly organized methods of administration. 
They have presented to the designer needs and 
difficulties in the matter of orientation, light- 
ing, sanitation, which require 
study and some experience. 

Our desire in arranging a “School House 
Number” is to give school authorities, especially 
school board members, an idea of the problems 
and recent progress in the field of school house 
construction and equipment. It is hardly pos- 
sible to appreciate a necessary standard which 
must be attained unless some of the elementary 
principles are known and some good types of 
plans have been examined. 

The April issue will be, in a sense, a little 
“junket” for school boards to nearly a 
of splendidly planned school houses. 
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PUBLICITY CALLED FOR. 

An Atlanta daily calls the secret sessions of 
the Atlanta school board Atlanta’s Cannonism. 
From its point of view it is about the harshest 
criticism it can make of the star chamber 
methods of its Board of Education. 

“Just what the school board of that city has 
been doing which doesn’t meet the approval of 
its critics,” writes a southern editor, “we do 
not know, but it is certainly time that the 
school boards and city councils in this state 
abandoned the caucus method of doing busi- 
ness. These bodies seem to be afraid to let the 
people know what they do. Their idea appears 
to be that they own the municipalities and the 


schools, and that the people have little or noth- 
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Open Air School. 


ing to do with them except to furnish the money 
with which to operate them. 

“The great majority of the taxpayers would 
like to know how their money is being spent 
and how their schools are being conducted. It 
isn’t that they don’t trust the men chosen to di- 
rect and manage them, but they have an im- 
pression that things are done sometimes which 
wouldn’t be done if there were more publicity 
in the proceedings of boards and councils. 

“There is always publicity in respect to mat- 
ters of little consequence, but there is the clos- 
est secrecy in respect to many of those which 
are of vital importance. Some of these days 
there will be a revolt against these closed-door 
proceedings, and the officials who are afraid of 
publicity will be made to feel the weight of 
public disapproval.” 


THE “DUST PLAGUE.” 

In commenting upon a new regulation for 
bidding the use of feather dusters in the public 
schools of the state and requiring the use of 
moistened cloths for dusting, the 
board of health declares: 

Dust anywhere and everywhere is a direct 
menace to health, whether in the church, place 
of amusement, railway station or school, for in 
all of these places where it is not properly re- 
moved or not removed at all it represents dried 
up organic matter of every description, particu- 


Louisiana 


larly infected sputum teeming with microbe 
life capable of transmitting every variety of 
disease. 

The greatest care should be used in removing 


dust. To charge the atmosphere of the school 
room with it morning and evening with the 


use of brooms and dusters is a very dangerous 


practice and accomplishes infinitely more harm 





A Divorce Needed. 


Ss . Kiet) 
Washington’s Birthday Celebration in the Chicago 
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than if it were left untouched at all. 

We often speak of flying dust in the street 
or the home, or in any place of public assem- 
bly, as the “dust nuisance.” This is too mild 
a term; we should think of it and speak of it 
only as the dust danger—the dust plague. 
There is no surer medium of transmission for 
the bacilli of typhoid fever and tuberculosis 
than dust seattered in the streets by the wind 
and in the school room and the home by our 
ancient friends, the and the feather 
duster. 


bro« ym 


Flying dust is a real, not a supposed source 
of danger founded on any theory of science. 

Practical results worthy our closest attention 
have been obtained in certain parts of the coun- 
try by the removal of dust in the proper way: 
it has been found in several of our large cities 
that in crowded districts inhabited by the poor 
the greatest improvement in health has im- 
mediately followed the laying of modern pave- 
ments and the regular cleaning of these with 
copious use of water. What applies to the 
street in this respect applies with equal force 
to the interior of the home and the school. 


Publicity Helps Education’s Cause. 

Publicity is good for good things, even 
though it be bad for bad things. The help of 
the local newspapers is a very powerful aid to 
the success of the schools. Superintendents and 
teachers should always make it a point to work 
with their local newspapers. 

For success it is not only necessary for the 
school to do good work—it is also necessary 
for the people to know that the schools are do- 
ing good work. If the newspapers are enlisted 
in the work, the school, its children, and the 
cause of education in general, bocome of more 
importance in the eyes of the practical world. 
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The Effective Lock. 


Newspapers will always meet school men and 
women half way. They always are willing and 
generous in giving space and energy to matters 
relating to education and the public schools. 

But one must do his share. One can not sit 
like a bump on a log and expect the local news- 
paper man to come to the school every day to 
write it up. He can not keep track of the tech- 
nical details of the school’s work. 

The principal or teacher should prepare and 
take to him the things of public interest that 
are always happening in a school, and tell 
them to him or write them for him. 

The teacher should be able to put things in 
terse, brief and lively form, suitable for print- 
ing. He should know what things are available 
for a newspaper and what not. 

All that educators do in these directions will 
bring the schoolroom into closer connection 
with the real outdoor world. That is always a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.—Edward 
Hyatt, California. 


Beware of Cheap Teachers. 

Beware of the cheap teacher; of the teacher 
who is willing to underbid a fellow-teacher; of 
the teacher who depends on “pull”’to secure a 
position. The question of fitness is mainly in- 
volved, and it is frequently the case that a dis- 
cussion of this question will remove the scales 
from the eyes of the director; and, as a con- 
sequence, he begins to realize that competent 
teachers are in demand and ean be secured only 
by payment of reasonable salaries. The money 


spent in buying worthless*school supplies might 
be used to much better advantage in better sal- 
aries, improvement of school property and pur- 
chase of school libraries, thus making the school 
worthy the highest appreciation of pupils and 
State Supt. J. J. Doyne, Arkansas. 
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Johns Hopkins has Difficulty in Securing 
Appropriations. 


































MINNESOTA SCHOOL FUND. 

The state of Minnesota numbered among the 
earlier public officials some of the wisest states- 
men of the west. Every year the schools of the 
state are benefiting to the extent of $700,000 by 
their far-seeing vision into the future. For the 
swamp lands granted by the national govern- 
ment are producing in royalties on iron ore 
nearly a quarter million dollars annually. The 
swamp lands were long considered waste, and 
Minnesota, like other states which received 
swamp lands, afterward secured dry lands from 
the government as an indemnity for the worth- 
less swamp lands, and the word swamp was so 
loosely used in the early surveys that well- 
drained arable lands went to the states as 
swamp lands. A state which received arable 
land as swamp—the gift of the swamp was to 
indemnify the state for drainage—and then 
more arable land as an indemnity because the 
swamp land was swamp—the only reason why it 
was given to the state—and finally discovered 
boundless beds of iron ore under the swamp 
lands, was certainly faring pretty well. 

When ore was found under the Minnesota 
swamp lands the state leased the use of the ore 
and provided by law that the income only from 
the proceeds of the ore lands should be used for 
school expenses. We know of no other locality 
where the state would not have sold all its ore 
lands to a syndicate which would have gathered 
in all the profits. Iowa rented its public school 
lands given by the government until they were 
worth $7 an acre and then sold them, allowing 
private persons to gain all the increase above 
$7, and much of the land is now worth five or 
ten times that. Seventy or eighty years ago 
New York City was a large land owner, and 
sold its land to pay for the Croton aqueduct. 
That land would pay for fifty aqueducts now. 
Chicago received a square mile in what is now 
the heart of the city for school purposes. At 
once it sold the whole except the four corners, 
and twenty-five or thirty years ago one of the 
corners was yielding $86,000 a year to the school 
fund, while the great bulk of the square mile 
which was sold for a few thousand dollars was 
then worth at least fifty millions, and is worth 
much more now. It is thought that Minnesota 
may receive $250,000,000 in fifty years from its 
ore royalties. 


HIGH SCHOOL DESIGN. 
By Van Slyke & Woodruff, Archts. 

The plan of a model school building here 
shown is designed to accommodate eight hun- 
dred students in sixteen classrooms. The gen- 
eral shape of the building is in the form of a 
letter E, with an auditorium placed between 
the two windows containing classrooms. 

The basement contains six large rooms, the 
gymnasium, locker and toilet rooms, science 
and manual training rooms. The arrangement 
is such that the sexes will be separate. The 
first and second floors are devoted to class- 
rooms and the third floor contains the labora- 
tories. 

The design is intended to be worked up of 
gray pressed brick and sand stone trimmings 
and a red tile roof. The interior is to be steel 
and concrete construction with finished wood 
floors in the classrooms and tile in the corri- 
dors, ete. The walls are to be plastered with 
wood pulp plaster and floated for fresco finish. 
Wainscoting is to be of tile and painted burlap. 
The blackboards are to be of natural slate. The 
stairways are to be of iron with slate treads. 

The sanitary arrangements are to consist of 
a direct-indirect steam system with tubular 
boilers and a fan blower. Plumbing is to be of 
the best enamel and nickle plated material. The 
cost is estimated not to exceed $125,000. The 
architects are Van Slyke & Woodruff, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
Van Slyke & Woodruff, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 
Van Slyke & Woodruff 


MODEL HIGH SUHOOL 


MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 


Architects, Kansas City, Mo 
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DEEP RIVER HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Jllustrations on page 14) 

The new high school building at Deep River, 
[a., recently completed, is fireproof in all parts 
except the roof. The walls are cement block, 
faced on the exterior with Twin City brick and 
Bedford stone trimmings. The floors are steel 
concrete. 

The basement contains a gymnasium, 21 by 
66 feet in size and well lighted on three sides. 
In addition to toilet rooms, there is also in the 
basement a large lunchroom and space for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus. 

Four standard classrooms have been located 
on the first floor. The second floor contains an 
assembly room, two standard classrooms and a 
laboratory. 


from the assembly hall by folding doors. 


One of the classrooms is separated 


Each of the classrooms is fitted with sani- 
tary, ventilated wardrobes for storing the stu 

fitted with flexible 
sliding doors and effect a considerable saving 
in space over the usual type of cloak rooms. 
This is an item well worth considering in fire 
proof construction where the cubie contents of 
the building must be kept at a minimum. Each 
classroom 


dents’ clothing. These are 


has a special teacher’s locker and 
bookcase. 

Low-pressure system is used for heating with 
a gravity system of ventilation. Modern sani 
tary drinking fountains are installed in the 
hallways. The toilet rooms are equipped with 
individual flush closets. 

The contract price for the building, includ 
ing sewage disposal and cistern for drinking 
water, amounted to $16,526. The contractors 
Bros., of Chariton, Ia. Mr. O. A. 
Hougland, who has planned a number of very 
suecessful buildings in Iowa, is the architect. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has begun 
the erection of the new Douglass school, which 
is to be the finest building for Negro children 
in America. It will contain sixteen classrooms, 
a fresh air room for 
nasium, auditorium, 
domestic science and 


were ‘Teas 


anaemic children, a gym- 
laundry and kitchen for 
manual training rooms. 

Mr. Homer W. Glidden, architect, has re- 
moved his office from 811 to 805-6 Wright & 
Callender Bldg,, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. William B. Ittner, for thirteen years 
architect and superintendent of buildings for 
the St. Louis board of education, has resigned 
to enter private practice. Mr. Ittner’s work in 
St. Louis has made the buildings of that city 
famous throughout the country. His latest 
high school, the Soldan, is generally considered 
the most beautiful example of the scholastic 
Gothic in the United States. Mr. Ittner has 
recently been retained to design high schools in 
Memphis, Tenn., Topeka, Kans., Gary, Ind., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has taken no steps to select a successor to Mr. 
Ittner. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has discon- 
tinued its policy of awarding all work for new 
school buildings under three general contracts. 
Separate bids will be received for each class of 
work and contracts will be let accordingly. 

Financial relief for the Boston public schools 
is being urged by the school committee which 
has drawn up several bills, with that object, for 
presentation to the state legislature. One will 
provide a substantial sum for erecting new 
schools and rebuilding inadequate structures. 

Mayor Busse of Chicago has made a state- 
ment showing the distribution of the tax rev- 
enues received by the city. The schools receive 
$33.96 of every $100 raised for all purposes. 

Middletown, Ohio, is undergoing a unique 
educational revival. The president of a large 
rolling mill made it a condition precedent to 
the location in the city of a $3,000,000 addition 
to the plant that the city takes steps to im- 
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FRONT ELEVATION, MODEL HIGH SCHOOL DESIGN 
Van Slyke & Woodruff, Architects, Kansas City, Mo 





BASEMENT PLAN, MODEL HIGH SCHOOL’ DESIGN 
Van Slyke & Woodruff, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 


prove the moral and educational tone of the 
city by building additional schools and other 
facilities, including a new library, a new hos- 
pital and a modern Y. M. C. A. The citizens 
are keeping the agreement in a loyal and gener- 
ous manner, having bought the site for a new 
Carnegie library, subscribed funds for a new 
hospital, and bonding the city for adequate 
school facilities and also for certain street im- 
provements. Three new school buildings are 
now in embryo and Supt. Upton is correspond- 
ingly elated. 

Supt. C. H. Barnes, Ely, Minn., has been of- 
fered a contract on a graduated scale of $2,600, 
$2,700 and 2,800 for the superintendency of the 
Independent District No. 12, St. Louis Co., 
Minn., for the next three years. This district 
has fifty teachers, comprises the schools of the 
city of Ely and the outlying schools of the six 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


congressional townships adjacent. The schools 
are consolidated and the children are trans- 
ported in four vans. The position offers a won- 
derful opportunity for Mr. Barnes. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, DEEP RIVER, IA. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, DEEP RIVER, IA, 


O. A. Hougland, Architect, Chariton, la 
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HIGH SCHOOL, DEVILS LAKE, N, D 


EASTERN DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mr. C. B, Snyder, Architect 
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Our Duty Toward the Manual ‘Training Movement 


This series of articles would be incomplete 
were they to close without pointing out some 
ways in which this movement may be aided by 
those interested in the welfare of our educa- 
tional system and the children. It is not an 
easy task to point out what is needed to be 
done without noticing some of the deficiencies 
of, the work as at present given in our leading 
schools. As we have worked and observed the 
work of others almost since the first manual 
training schools were established, we have been 
unwillingly forced to the conclusion that the 
greatest harm done to the cause is the with- 
holding of just criticisms for fear that some 
one would be led to believe that the whole man- 
val training idea is wrong. To such an extent 
has this feeling prevailed that even those striv- 
ing diligently for the right have been forced to 
yield to improper methods of work because of 
the popularity of superficial and showy attempts 
by others to get results that would appeal to 
those having no knowledge or understanding of 
the larger values of manual training work. 

In our criticisms and attempts to point out 


ways and means of aiding this movement, it’ 


must not be understood that we believe no good 
has yet come from the various attempts at 
school shopwork. “The past has taught its les- 
son, the present has its duty, the future its 
hope,” and without taking space to review what 
has been done, let us consider our duty at the 
present, not as passive recipients of the good 
the work is doing, but as factors in advancing 
this branch of school work. This subject, 
though well enough established to leave little 
doubt of its continuance as a part of the school 
courses, is yet new and immature when com- 
pared with the possibilities before it, and there- 
fore has a claim on all for whatever aid is in 
their power to give. 


Our Chief Difficulty. 

Perhaps our chief difficulty lies in placing too 
much emphasis on what has been accomplished, 
for as we review the long list of benefits al- 
ready received, we feel that our duty to the 
movement has been discharged and that now all 
we have to do is to continue along present lines, 
or, in other words, we fail to realize that we 
are dealing with a new and most powerful fac- 
tor that is to develop into one of the most im- 
portant factors in a system providing a liberal 
education. 

Because of our experience with other subjects 
of the school course we make use of a false 
standard and fail to realize how much more 
can be accomplished by this new subject. We 
rest content, feeling that its limit has been 
reached when in reality the results obtained are 
insignificant compared with what should be ac- 
complished. No doubt this lack of a proper 
standard for comparison is the cause of much 
of the slackness in the administration of this 
part of our school work. 

Should we criticise the work in any other 
subject of the school course, we would judge it 
as to whether it taught the thing intended or 
not and we would permit no indefinite guessing 
as to what was to be taught. If we were to 
pass judgment on the value of a composition on 
American history, we would not ignore the er- 
rors in historical facts and call the paper ex- 
cellent because the writer had made a fine ap- 
pearing paper by the aid of a writing machine, 
nor would we condemn a historical paper of a 
high order because the writing was only ordi- 


nary. 


By FRANK H. SELDEN 


(Sixth Article) 


Yet we see shop work judged excellent be- 
cause the pupil, or teacher, selected an artistic 
design, although the construction is of an ex 
tremely poor quality and lacking in all the more 
valuable features of manual training. We also 
see other work condemned because the design is 
not the most replete with curves and surface 
decoration, though it shows not only excellent 
workmanship, but also demonstrates large 
growth in both mechanical efticiency and intel- 
lectual power. To such an extent is the work 
based on design and superficial appearance in 
ona of the most noted manual training schools 
of this country that the advance in knowledge 
of working*materials is all but a negligible 
quantity throughout the course, except with 
such few pupils as have a sufficiently large 
natural ability to dig out these principles in 
addition to any requirements of the school. In 
fact, the only pupils that appear to be advanced 
to any noticeable degree in the line of mechan- 
ical work, or to receive any intellectual growth 
from the use of tools, are those who would “dig 
out a trade” without a teacher if given tools 
and a place for work. Are we doing our duty 
by the pupils and the taxpayers when we estab- 
lish expensive manual training schools and per- 
mit such methods of work as permit the shops 
and mechanical courses to be only passive ele 
ments in the school work ? 


Not Finding Fault. 

This is not finding fault with good design or 
art, but as no one has yet shown any reason 
whatever why we cannot have these things to- 
gether with the learning of the things for which 
manual training was established, it seems that 
some one has a serious duty to perform when 
we see schools in which various other lines of 
work have largely or entirely displaced the 
manual training work, although making use of 
the forms and tools properly belonging to the 
manual training. One does not need to visit 
many leading manual training schools to find, if 
he will take the trouble to see exactly what is 
being done, pupils who have passed through the 
woodshops with no apparent growth in ability 
to work solid materials nor with any of the in- 
tellectual growth that should result from a 
thorough and definite study of mechanical sci- 
ence. 

Teacher’s Qualifications. 


Closely allied with our duty in criticising the 
work is that of careful scrutiny of the teacher’s 
qualifications. As an example, Mr. G se- 
cured a position in one of our largest cities as 
instructor in shopwork in a ward school. He 
was recommended by a school known to sub- 
stantially all educators as a school especially 
qualified to fit pupils for teaching manual train- 
ing. The actual preparation that this teacher 
received was some of the school’s theories and 
shop practice, consisting of the making a “plant 
lable” and partly making a “plant stick.” On 
being asked how he managed to get along on 
such a limited knowledge of tool work, he re- 
plied that for the first three months he watched 
the pupils to see how they did the work. 





The writer’s observations confirm the state- 
ment of many practical men that there is alto- 
gether too large a percentage of people in the 
school woodshops who have nothing to teach: in 
the line of woodwork and are therefore bluffing 
and trying to make a showing by pointing to 
the design, the art, the “self-activity of the 
pupil” and various other outside matters to 





cover up, their total deficiency in knowledge of 
working materials. 
Another Example. 

Again, in a city specially favored with an 
enthusiastic superintendent and plenty of 
means, various systems of manual training were 
supposed to be tried out and conclusions 
reached. The writer, anxious to get the best 
to be had, took occasion to attend as a regular 
pupil the classes of one of the instructors. You 
can imagine the writer’s feelings on discovering 
that this teacher, supposed to be at or near the 
top in his line, had never thought of any prin- 
ciples of tool work and was grossly ignorant of 
many simple tool operations. In fact, he had 
literally nothing to teach. At best he had only 
a few muscular movements to go through be- 
fore the class for the pupils to blindly imitate. 
It is no wonder that that city, after a variety 
of such experimenting, should now be trying a 
trade school. It is the duty of some one to 
change this condition. 

Why Trade Schools? 

Should we dig to the bottom of the present 
agitation for a dual system of schools there 
seems little doubt but that we will find the 
cause of the difficulty in the employment of in- 
competent instructors in the shops of the regu- 
lar schools. 

Scattered throughout the country are a few 
teachers who actually know what they are try- 
ing to teach and actually teach it, but mixed 
up with these in all sorts of official relations are 
those who have substantially no knowledge of 
the fundamental. principles of working solid 
materials and are therefore putting up all sorts 
of bluffs and makeshifts to take the place of 
actual instruction in mechanical lines. That 
some one has failed to do his duty is plainly 
evident. Our present duty is to take nothing 
for granted and go carefully into the details 
of our school shop work that no one may be 
misjudged. ‘Those doing good work should be 
encouraged and helped to do more and better, 
while those bluffing at the job should be elim- 
inated. 

Duty of Superintendent. 


There are many ways in which the superin- 
tendent of schools can help the manual training 
movement. As most of these officials have had 
no opportunity to study this line of work either 
by actually doing it or teaching it, there is ex- 
ceptional need for school principals that have 
a thorough knowledge both of the theory and 
practice of shop instruction. Therefore the su- 
perintendent has an opportunity to aid much by 
encouraging the school principals to spend the 
necessary time to get a thorough knowledge of 
the work. Also in employing principals he can 
give the preference to candidates satisfactory 
in other respects and up in manual training 
work. He will be able to aid very much by 
encouraging all his teachers to get as large an 
understanding of the shop work as their time 
will permit. His chief aid, however, is in help 
ing to form a healthy public sentiment. 

Basement Shops. 


We may all help to get the shops out of the 
dark cellars and basements. It is impossible to 


‘teach the principles of shop work in a satisfac- 


tory manner unless there is: an abundance of 
well diffused light. It is not enough that a 
pupil may be able to see the lines on his work 
by holding it up to the light. In order to learn 


the correct methods of doing the work, the pupil 
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must be able to see all the lines definitely with 
the work in proper position on the bench. This 
is impossible with ordinary basement light, and 
especially so where it enters from but one side. 
While a pupil may turn a book about until the 
light is effective, the shop work often cannot 
be thus turned. Everyone having to do with 
the manual training work should aid in creat- 
ing a sentiment that will make the use of an 
improperly lighted basement for shop work en- 
tirely out of the question. If room is insuffi- 
cient and a basement must be used, then use it 
for some class that does not require so much 
light. Other recitations usually require half 
the time and therefore it is a matter of good 
hygiene to use the rooms for such recitations 
as will change the pupils about often, keeping 
one class in the unpleasant surroundings for as 
short a time as possible. With properly con- 
ducted courses, the noise and litter of the wood- 
shop need not hinder its being located in any 
schoolroom. We are rapidly passing from that 
stage in the development of shop work when its 
success is to be measured by the amount of 
noise made and the piles of shavings and ma- 
terials, possibly spoiled pieces littered about the 
room. We have almost reached a point when 
we can say that the actual value of the work 
is inversely as the amount of noise and also 
the quantity of materials used. It is therefore 
true that the school shop has no greater claim 
on us all than to have this fact recognized and 
be placed in a respectable part of the school 
buildings. 
Is the Pupil Thinking? 

Another duty that can be successfully per- 
formed only by those familiar with the educa- 
tional processes and able to judge accurately of 
the intellectual activities of the pupils, as well 
as having an exact knowledge of the shop prob- 
lems, is the careful analysis of the work to de- 
termine whether it is resulting in actual think- 
ing or only in simple perceptions. Is the pupil 
merely receiving, bit by bit, such fragments of 
information as he requires in the making of his 
project or is he forming generalizations and 
learning fundamental principles that he under- 
stands and will be able to apply to other and 
various problems? No more important task is 
before those able to carry on this line of criti- 
cism and no other line of criticism will do so 
much to establish the valuable and eliminate 
the worthless. 

To place correct values on each detail of the 
work, though a matter of no small labor, is also 
a matter of no small importance. It is neither 
just to the shop work nor to the pupils to per- 
mit extraneous matter to be traded for the real 
values of tool work, nor can we hope to make 
definite progress so long as his substituting is 
permitted. Only by this careful analysis of 
the work and the placing of the true value on 
each part can we hope to strengthen the weak 
places and crowd out or to less important places 
that which is not primarily manual training. 
Today we are religiously holding to certain 
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methods of work because in the past they have 
been compared with other even more defective 
and found better. Such a method of elimina- 
tion can lead only to confusion. We should 
rather, however great the task, see that we are 
comparing correct values, or at least not settle 
down to a fixed conviction until such a com- 
parison can be made. Should we undertake 
such a review of our conclusion we may find 
that all the confusion that has been so charac- 
teristic of the manual training movement has 
been caused by this drawing of conclusions 
from imperfect data, or, in brief, by judging of 
the school work and its possibilities by the work 
of those who have absolutely no knowledge of 
modern mechanical science as exemplified in 
the high type of workmanship found in our 
leading American industries, but who, because 
of other training, are able to accomplish things 
worthy of our notice however inferior to that 
which is possible by using the subject matter 
properly forming the content of the manual 
training courses. 
FOOTBALL IN BOSTON. 


Football as conducted in the Boston high 
schools is a clean, manly sport, free from all 
objectionable features, and should be regarded 
as a means of recreation and health, according 
to Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, director of 
school hygiene in the Boston public schools, 
who last month submitted to the school com 
mittee a detailed report on the advisability of 
abolishing the sport. The report was tabled 
pending a careful consideration by the board. 

Dr. Harrington declares that football offers 
to a large number of boys an opportunity for 
organized play and sport not possible by any 
other game. It should not be discontinued 
without offering in its place a game which 
brings into action the many qualities of mind 
and body consequent upon healthful outdoor 
exercises. Its discontinuance would leave a 
large number of boys free to indulge in the 
worst form of the game without restraint and 
control. 

While Dr. Harrington believes in the present 
game, he says that the soccer game would allow 
a greater number of boys to take part. It is the 
only substitute for Rugby football now worthy 
of consideration. The report was prepared in 
answer to the request of the school committee 
for an opinion as to whether the game of foot- 
ball should be discontinued in the Boston 
schools. 

Out of the 518 pupils who participated in 
the 148 football games played in 1909, there 
were only 20 accidents as against 40 in 1908 
among 373 players and 89 games. 

The report also includes these suggestions 
from the instructors in athletics, which they 
believe would tend to diminish the probability 
of injury in playing football. 

The suggestions are: 

1. Remove from the game players injured or 
showing evidence of exhaustion. 


2. Make necessary a more frequent recourse 
to the kicking game. 

3. Eliminate the tackling of the player who 
is unprotected while in the act of catching the 
ball. 

4. Open up the defense and offense. 

5. Prevent mass playing on any one or two 
players by making it illegal for any player on 
the line of scrimmage of the side in possession 
of the ball to be in motion in any direction ex. 
cept toward their opponents’ goal. 

Better equipment was also urged, especially 
ankle and knee supporters, hip and_ kidney 
pads, it being the accepted fact that the list of 
injuries would hava been far smaller had pro- 
tection been adequate. 

“So far as authority and control of the game 
of football are factors in the proper conduct of 
the game,” says Dr. Ilarrington’s report, “the 
Boston public school pupils have the fullest pro- 
tection. With the further centralization and 
control of the schedule and the officials of the 
games, as now assured, there remains little to 
be desired in this line.” 

COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A serious fault of many high schools con- 
ducted at public expense to prepare students 
for business life is pointed out by Mr. H. M. 
Rowe, editor of the “Budget.” He writes: “The 
commercial high school problem has not been 
solved yet by a long shot. Several have al- 
ready been established and others are starting, 
but, unfortunately, so far as we know, not a 
single one of them has had in its organization 
the counsel of a thoroughly qualified business 
man who was at the same time an educator 
familiar with schoolroom methods. Most of 
these schools are in charge of university men, 
who, whether they will or not, are swayed more 
or less by university traditions and prejudices. 

“There is nothing in university training that 
should breed antagonism commercial 
and industrial employment any more than to- 
ward professional employment, but it does and 
has for centuries. This antagonism is appar- 
ent not only in our own higher institutions of 


toward 


learning, but particularly so in the commer- 
cial schools of Germany, France and other for- 
eign countries to which so many of those who 
conduct our commercial high schools feel they 
should go for inspiration and for ideas before 
they are qualified to undertake the upbuilding 
of an American commercial school. 

“Tt is true that a number of university com- 
mercial schools or courses have been established, 
but they are every one side issues to the main 
work of the institutions with which they are 
connected, and must suffer more or less from 
the antagonism with which the atmosphere of 
their environment is impregnated. What is 
needed is the institution of one big commercial 
high school organized by one big American man 
with a big understanding of American needs, 
faith in American methods and the inspiration 
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to rise to the needs of the occasion. We need 
such a commercial high school to pattern after, 
but before we can get the right pattern we must 
cut loose from old moorings, forget old tradi- 
tions, discard old methods and inaugurate a 
reign of modern scholasticism coupled with a 
modern realization of 
American life.” 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

A splendid summary of the present status of 
the movement for teachers’ 
tained in the February issue of the Century 
magazine. The writer is Miss Lillian C. Flint, 
a teacher who has made an extended study of 
the laws now in force. 

According to Miss Flint, “New York and 
Philadelphia were the first to establish pen- 
sion funds for teachers, and their plan has 
been generally followed by the other cities that 
have such funds. From being a purely phil- 
anthropic movement, the idea began to grow 
that taking care of a teacher after her useful- 
ness was over was a fair business proposition. 
Boards of education no longer felt the neces- 
sity of continuing in service those whose effi- 
ciency was impaired. 

“For the first few years every cent of the 
money necessary to support these associations 
was provided by the teachers themselves, but 
Philadelphia subsequently gave $10,000 a year 
to the fund, and lately has annually contrib- 
uted $50,000. New York gives 5 per cent of 
the excise tax, which annually nets $300,000 to 
this fund. From being the sole work of teach- 
ers, there is now scarcely a city in which this 
pension system is in operation that does not in 
some way contribute to it.” 

Wide differences in the amounts and the 
method of collecting of the teachers’ contribu- 
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tions to pension funds are to be noted. 
“New York, St. Louis, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Providence, Albany, Detroit, St. 
Paul, and Utica ask teachers to con- 
tribute 1 per cent of their salary. Cleveland 
and Cincinnati require them to pay $20 a year; 
Rochester takes 2 per cent of the salary; Har- 
risburg, 2 per cent for ten years or less, and 3 
per cent for all the years after. Chicago asks 
$5 for the first five years, $10 for the next 10 
years, $15 for 15 years, and $30 for all the time 
thereafter. A pension law is operative in every 
school district in New Jersey, where 2 per cent 
of their salary is asked for the first ten years, 
21% from ten to fifteen, and 3 for all the years 
after. 

“California asks $12 a year, Baltimore 1 per 
cent of the salary for the first ten years, 114 
for the second ten years, and 3° per cent for 
all time after. Columbus asks $2 a month, 
Indianapolis asks 1 per cent of the salary of a 
teacher who has taught less than fifteen years, 
but not to exceed $10 a year, and 2 per cent 
for all teachers who have taught more than 
this, but not to exceed $20 per annum. Min- 
neapolis asks $5 for the first five years, $20 
for the second five years, and $25 for the re- 
mainder of the years taught. Philadelphia asks 
1 per cent of those who have been in service 
for ten years or less, 2 per cent for more than 
this, but the contribution in any one 
not to exceed $50. 

“The amount of’ pension varies, New York 
giving the highest maximum pension, and Bos- 
ton and St. Louis .the lowest. In some there 
is a uniform rate of pension for all teachers, 
regardless of the amount of the salary; in 
others the annuity is in proportion to the sal- 
ary received. 
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pension of one-half the annual salary. In St. 
Louis and Boston the pension is $180 a year; 
in Buffalo, a third of the salary; which, for the 
grade teacher, amounts to $250 or $300. Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Columbus give a maxi- 
mum pension of $300. Indianapolis gives $300 
for twenty-five years of service, and $10 addi- 
tional for every year taught after this. Roch- 
ester, Syracuse and Utica grant one-half of 
the salary, provided this is not more than $800. 
Nebraska gives $500, and requires thirty-five 
years of service; Detroit one-halt the annual 
salary; New Jersey not less than $250 or more 
than $650; California from $30 to $50 a month; 
ee a uniform rate of $500 a year; and 

. Paul a uniform rate of $480.” 

a summing up, Miss Flint concludes that 
“There can hardly be two opinions as to the 
claim which the teacher has upon any system 
that may be adopted, whether it be official or 
private. Mr. Carnegie’s ‘Foundation’ has 
made admirable provision for veteran profes- 
sors, but compared even with the small sal- 
aries paid for higher instruction, those paid to 
teachers in the common schools are lamentably 
inadequate. These soldiers of the intellectual 
realm often reach the gray age of service, after 
years of without having received a 
larger compensation than that of an ordinary 
clerk or cook. Many a young woman, in the 
bloom of beauty and health, takes up teaching 
with a fair and natural expectation of mar- 
riage, and, being conscientious, devotes herself 
to the interesting work until, caught in the 
machinery of her daily toil, she realizes, after 
many years, that, competent and faithful as she 
is, her resources have not been sufficient to cul- 
tivate in her the best of which she is capable; 
Life has passed her by. 
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The sudden death of Frank J. Barnard at his 
home in Seattle on January 24th, removed one 
of the best known and most popular men who 
have been connected with educational work in 
the Northwest. During eleven years as super- 
intendent of the Seattle schools, and nine years 
as manager of the interests of the American 
Book Company in the northwest, he had won a 
high place for himself in the regard of thou- 
sands of teachers and educational and business 
associates. 

Mr. Barnard went from Cornell university 
to Middleton, Ohio, as superintendent of schools 
of that city. From there he was called to 
Seattle in 1890. During his eleven years’ ad- 
ministration of the Seattle schools he inaugu- 
rated many changes that placed the school sys- 
tem on a firmer and more permanent basis. On 
his resignation in 1901 the present superin- 
tendent, Frank B. Cooper, was elected to suc- 
ceed him, and Mr. Barnard took charge of the 
Seattle office of the American Book Company, 
with whom he remained until his death. 

For many years Mr. Barnard had served as 
a regent of the Washington State college, and 
only a few weeks ago was reappointed by the 
Governor for a fourth term. Besides this he 
had been honored with other public commis- 
sions. These duties he discharged with a faith- 
fulness that was recognized by all. 

Since the death of his wife a few years ago 
Mr. Barnard had lived with his daughter. Be- 
sides her a son, Frank T. Barnard, who is 
registrar of the Washington State college, sur- 
vives him. The cause of his death was heart 
disease; his age, about sixty years. 

The funeral services were held in Trinity 
church, Seattle, and were attended by a large 
number of prominent business men and school- 
men of the city and state, including represent- 
atives from the University of Washington and 
the Washington State college, and from the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Me- 
morial services were held at the same hour in 
the college chapel at Pullman. 

Among the bookmen of the Northwest Mr. 
Barnard’s genial, whole-souled presence will be 
much missed. His fairness, kindness and cour- 
tesy made those who had been longest his com- 
petitors in business feel towards him as the 
closest personal friends. 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Dan Miller, who for a number of years 
has represented D. C. Heath & Co., has recently 
resigned to take the agency for Newson & Co. 

Mr. John H. Scott has recently succeeded 
Mr. Frank N. Sweitzer as the Iowa agent for 
Scott, Foreman & Co. 

Mr. J. A. Harley, for nine years Wisconsin 
representative of D. Appleton & Co., has re- 
signed his position. Mr. Harley has recently 
been made president and general manager of 
the Merkham-Harley Orchard Company. The 
firm has extensive holdings in the famous Bit- 
ter Root Valley. 

Jesse A. Ellsworth, who for nearly four years 
has been Pacific Coast manager for The Mac- 
millan Company, has taken the position with the 
American Book Company made vacant by the 
death of the late Frank J. Barnard. Mr. Ells- 
worth is a veteran bookman, with a reputation 
for integrity and aggressiveness, and is sure 
to become a strong factor in the school book 
business of the Northwest. His office is in the 


Walker building, Seattle. 


MR. RACEY DEAD. 
The sudden death of 


Mr. H. J. Racey, vice- The proprietor of a business school who re- 
sina = — cently bought 60 New Model Remingtons for 
manager oO rr Ww e e . 

Lockett eae sie instruction purposes, writes to us as follows: 


Company, Chicago, IIl., 
was a severe shock to 
his friends and _ busi- 
ness associates. Mr 
Racey had gone to work 
as usual on Thursday, ‘ 
Februgry 17, in ap- The School Which Uses 
parently good health. 

About ten o’clock his 


* 
duties called him to e Mm ! Nn O Nn 
the establishment of the 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. “ 
While there he suffered i yp Ww t 

a stroke of apoplexy e rl ers 
and died at four o’clock 
that same day. He was 


‘‘T am pleased to take this opportunity to express to you our 
appreciation for the courtesies extended to our graduates and 
undergraduates by your Employment Department. We have al- 
most begun to feel that it is a part of our school.’’ 


gives its pupils the best service because it gets the 


fosty- sight years of best service —from Remington Typewriters, from 
age, and is survived by Remington Employment Departments, from every 
a wife and three chil- activity of the Remington Typewriter Company. 
dren. . 


Mr. Racey came to 


Plea te e And these are the 
licago from his na- 

tive town, Brantford, things which attract 
Ontario, Canada, in the pupils. 

1881. He immediately 

entered the employ of 

Orr & Lockett Mard- 

ware Company, start- 

ing at the bottom as an 


all-around-man. His Remington 
business integrity and Typewriter Co 


industry naturally 
forced him to the top, (tncorporated) 


until in November, 
1905, with the death 
of Frank B. Orr, he 
was elected vice-presi- 
dent. In the meantime, Mr. Racey had be is a cloth curtain of strong linen three feet 
come a stockholder in the company, holding  syuare, sewed in such manner as to hold seven- 
the important position of buyer. teen letters, figures, or spaces in a straight line, 

In the twenty-nine years which Mr. Racey bout fourteen rows to the curtain. The let- 
spent as an employer and later on an officer of | ters are printed on durable strips of linen or 
Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, he proved tough ecard, and are about one inch long. 


New York and Everywhere 





himself to be a man of sterling character, tire- 3y inserting the letters into these pockets, 
less energy, and ability. All who knew him the teacher or child forms words, phrases or 
honored him: His wonderful memory for sentences in great variety, with black printed 
names and faces made him a host of friends. letters, and thus the child is taught the alpha- 
His business associates respected his judgment, _ bet, to spell and read words correctly, gradually 
while his long experience in the hardware and naturally developing sentence building 
trade made him an authority. 

THE ARNETT READING CHART. $10,000 CAMPUS FREE te reliable party or 





parties who will erect 
a large college plant, and properly equip same 
on said campus in our College Heights Addition. 
All applications to be submitted, subject to our 


On May 25, 1909, the Kansas State Text 
Book Commission awarded the H. E. Pendry 
Company an exclusive adoption of the Arnett 


Incites “Doing” by 
Pupils. 


Reading Chart. _This chart is now demanded approval. Address, STREET REALTY COM- 

in the Common School Course of study, so that PANY (Inc.), San Antonio, Texas. 

it is essential in every school of the state. This : 

is possibly one of the strongest arguments 

which can be advanced in its favor. THE ARNETT READING CHART 
Another of equal importance is that The Ar- . 

nett Reading Chart code the educational IS TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS 

fact that “the child learns to do by doing.” ae - 

Each child is required to use both its hands 

and eyes. It makes children build something 

with the proper arrangement of letters to form 


Arouses enthusi- 
asm by personal 


words and sentences. Thus primary teachers sRAnNANE — ie and indiv ieee 
find it not only practical, but invaluable, in elalcihleir) lol) [piulp) work. Rapid ad-’ 
arousing enthusiasm by individual work. eee eet Saggy one eel 
As a device the Arnett Reading Chart is a atin dame oun 
box supported on a steel tripod. The box is pfeldial_titel (plufitia| money. 
thirty-eight inches in length, four inches in 5 lol Lo 
depth, and three inches in width, having four fnoailliiiitiity INVESTIGATE 
rows of compartments forholding letters, sev- “ ! a 
enteen compartments in each row, similar to a rae Ty H PENDRY (0 
printer’s type case, and holding capitals and eke ‘ 
small letters of the entire alphabet, together VF ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
with punctuation marks, figures, etc. TOPEKA, KAN, 


Hung below the box on regular shade rollers, 
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COSMOPOLITAN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

One of the strongest arguments vet presented for the establish 
ment of cosmopolitan schools has been made by William MeAn 
drew, principal of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City. It was in an address made before the Chicago high 
and normal school association, 

In the course of his address he attacked the present curriculum 
of the high schools, which, he said, are operating as if in accord- 
ance with an aristocratic rule. 

“Some high schools do not admit all children who have com 
pleted the elementary school course, but only those who have 
shown special fitness to digest the mental food offered by the high 
school, thus suggesting a belief that the high schools are for the 
few. 

“We hear some high school men declare that the survival of 


the fittest is the rule of their institutions. But this is the rule 
of war. This is the law of savagery; of brutes that eat one an- 
other. 


“While many claims have been made that the high school 
course is beyond the average young person’s strength, it seems 
hardly true that the large number of withdrawals or of refusals to 
attend are due entirely to the hard work. A great deal of indif- 
ference to high school work is laid to the failure to find any in- 
terest in it. 

“For twenty years most of the high schools have let the college 
professors dictate even what English classics should be read. 

“T know my son of thirteen is not educated. I 
trained. 


want him 
I’m willing to send him for one or two or three years 
more until he is equipped for taking up the work of living. I 
want you to find out what he needs and what he ean do, and not 
to turn him out because he doesn’t fit your scheme. 
scheme fit him. 


Make your 


“This means vou should have a high school for all, and not 
merely for the boy who is going higher. 
the college tail wag the whole school. 


You should stop letting 


“Ease of administration always opposes change of conventional 
things. 

“We cannot deny that failures do exist among our graduates; 
we cannot deny that our high schools graduate only a pitiful por- 
tion of the youth of eighteen years of age; and we know that those 
who quit school and want to work have in many cases, gone into 
routine of the most deadening kind. 

“Our critics demand high schools that will make rational pro- 
vision for all the children; secondary education for all of us. In- 
stead of a high school perpetuating a curriculum actuated with 
the authority of some scholastic day, the community wants an ed- 
ucational organization planned to train all the children of thir- 
teen years of age and upwards for efficient life in the other than 
professional fields open to them. 

“You and I are asked to study the life of our communities, 
to ascertain what the people do in earning their bread, to teach 
children what the wages are, the conditions of work, the opportu- 
nities opening out, and to assist them to an intelligent choice. 

“The new advocates claim that the whole course of study must 
be re-examined in the light of twentieth century demands. They 
assert that the shears and the saw are as much a part of the al- 
They 


have demanded a kitchen and a shop in the people’s schools along- 


phabet of culture as are the elements we now emphasize. 


side the library, because nine times more people will use them 
nine times as often. 

“It looks as though the demand for a more diversified, more 
useful and more commercial and industrial secondary education 
were going to be answered. Every educational convention dis- 
cusses it; every newspaper treats of it. 

“Are you going to take up this kind of work in separate schools 
or in the schools you now have? 

“Kither the academic course isolated from the technical or the 
industrial segregated from the scholastic loses tremendous bene- 
fits. The children of the well-to-do most certainly require the in 
fluence of the practical, hard headed, bread winning courses. The 
children of the men of straitened circumstances need the gain 
of mingling in some studies with the boys who come from cul- 
tured homes. 

“The education of the mere shop can not but be degenerating 
and stupefying. taught. 

“Tt would be a dreary mistake to let these commercial or in- 
dustrial schools emphasize, as they will by themselves, the work- 
ing part of life to the neglect of its leisure. 


“While a boy is learning business or industry in school, you 


Higher things must be 


are in duty bound to try to give him civilization, enlightenment, 


tefinement of mind, morals and taste 








(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Dustlessness in Schools 


The Sanitary Aero Vacuum Cleaning and Ven- 
tilating Systems, which we build specially for 
schoolhouse equipment, are the result of a long 
course of schoolroom study and many years’ 
experience in fitting out buildings of all other 


kinds. 


We learned how to clean school buildings practically, thor 
oughly, speedily, by going right to the schoolroom and studying 

experimenting, eliminating, perfecting. 

Aero Vacuum Cleaning and 
schools are RIGHT. 
hest in the World. 

Until this company began equipping school buildings, about 
a year and a half ago, though Vacuum Cleaning had been in 
common use in ordinary buildings for a number of years, school- 
room cleaning by the Vacuum process was utterly impracticable. 


Systems for 
they are the 


Air-changing 
[hey are not the cheapest 


In the past few months we have closed sales for plants in a 
large number of schools, located in eleven different states, from 
New England to California. 

Negotiations are now pending for equipping several hundred 
schools, in many states, and appropriations are being arranged 
for by hundreds of boards of education in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

School authorities are becoming aroused over the in- 
sanitary conditions in the schools, caused by dust. 

They are studying the records of enrollment, average attendance 
and absentees. 

They find the people are paying enough to take care, practically, 
of the full enrollment, while as a matter of fact a very considerable 
proportion of the pupils are absent daily, and that something like 60 
per cent of these are kept from school because of illness. 

Much of this illness is caused by dust—directly and indirectly. 

Complete suppression and instantaneous removal of the dust in 
schoolrooms, and the remova!, with it, of seventy cubic feet per minute 
of the vitiated air in the rooms, is a matter of too great importance to 
the public to be overlooked—and the propaganda of the anti-tubercu- 
losis societies of the world is causing a tremendous awakening of the 
people to that fact. 

Consumption is caused by the poisonous germs in the 
consumptives’ spit. The poisonous spit dries and goes 
as dust into other people’s lungs. 

A little poisonous spit, when scattered as dust, is enough to infect 
dozens of people. 

In the same way pneumonia, influenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever and all the other infectious diseases are spread from one 
person to another. 

That is why careless spitting is not only dirty, but dangerous. 

And that is why brooms, brushes and dusters, which stir up the 
poisonous dust that is carried and blown into schoolrooms are being 
abolished as rapidly as possible 

It is also one of the chief reasons why Aero Vacuum Cleaning and 
Ventilating Systems are being rapidly installed in school buildings in 
all parts of the country. 

Aero Vacuum Cleaning Systems draw off all the dust 
from schoolrooms. 


In the process the impure air in the rooms is used. ‘The janitor 
can clean an average of about 8,000 square feet per hour. To accom- 
plish this, the tools he uses compel seventy cubic feet per minute of the 
stale air in the rooms to forcibly remove itself, and take the dirt and 
dust with it. 

The foul air left in the rooms after school is thus drawn off—dis- 
charged into the open air through the smokestack. 


The children, therefore, begin each day with pure air 
in the rooms. No menacing dust is present. The air is 
fresh. 


We are installing plants in school buildings in all parts of the 
country. Correspondence on the subject is being had with thousands of 
school authorities everywhere. All interested are invited to ask ques- 
tions freely. 

For your own and your community’s sake you are most earnestly 
advised to investigate the difference between the Aero Systems—built 
expressly for meeting school conditions, after months of schoolroom study 
by our experienced engineers—and any machines offered you as being 
“just as good as the Aero System.” 

Aero Systems are the accepted standards the world over. 

The Aero is the Premier. 

Literature explaining Vacuum Cleaning, the sanitary reasons for its 
use in schools, and describing Aero Special Schoolroom Systems, will be 
sent free, on application, to school authorities. 
icate the “dust plague” from your schools, 


Let us help you to erad- 


American Air Cleaning Company 
F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 


601 Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL 


UNITED IN 


Widening Circles of Inspiration and Service 


By MARY VAN METER Grice, President of Philade)phia 
League of Home and Schoo! Associations. 


With Prefatory Notes 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH Brown, United States Commissioner of Education 
And MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Mailing Price, 60 cents. 


A book of inspiration and practical suggestion for Home and School Associations, 
Parent-Teacher Clubs, Women's Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Citizens’ Associations, Fathers, 
Mothers, Teachers, Social Workers, and all persons interested in furthering a closer 
co-operation between home and school, and a larger use of schoo! buildings 


Published by CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 ARCH STREET 








Mensuration. 


By S. W. Furst. Diagrams. 


Cloth, 72 pages. 
Christopher Sower Company, Philadelphia. 
This little book gives numerous exercises in 


mensuration drawn from daily life. Its chief 
feature is the systematic use of prismoidal for- 
mula for volumes. The teacher will find it 
rery useful for the purpose intended, which is 
to supplement the current texts in arithmetic 
and geometry with newer and vital problems. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings. 

Edited for school use by Alphonse G. New- 
comer, professor of English in the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 
35 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

To study a classic is to learn to read under- 
standingly, to learn something of the subject, 
the author, the land and times in which he 
lived, and withal to enjoy his point of view, 
to feel yourself his sensations and emotions, 
and also to study his technique. This present 
annotated text of Macaulay helps one not to 
forget that literature is an art which touches 
life very closely, and has its springs far back 
in the human spirit. The text contains a 
preface, introduction, chronology and_ biblio- 
graphy, the two essays, Lord Clive and War- 
ren Hastings, notes and glossary. 





Laboratory Botany. 


By Willard N. Clute. 12mo., cloth, 177 


pages. List price, 75 cents; mailing price, 80 
cents. Ginn & Oo. New York, Boston, Chicago. 


The leading characteristics of this new labor- 
atory botany are, Ist., its presentation of a con- 
nected study of evolution in the plant world; 
2nd, its method of thorough and suggestive di- 
rection for both teacher and pupil, and, 3rd, 
its concise yet adequate lists of questions for 
answer in note books after field or laboratory 
investigations. Another feature is its clear and 
accurate outlines for the specifie subjects. 

In addition, it contains a glossary of difficult 
terms in each section, a key for outdoor work 
with trees, outlines for a study of floral ecology, 
and tables of the principal families and larger 
groups of the plant world. The work is flexible 
and can be condensed or extended by the in- 
dividual teacher. 

The Story of England. 

An elementary history for sixth and seventh 
grades. By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph. 
D., professor of European history in Indiana 
University, and William Fletcher Harding, M. 
S. Cloth, 380 pages. Price, 60 cents. Tllus- 
trated, 7 maps. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The story of the English is the story of our 
forefathers. Most of us in America, if we try 
to learn something of our grandfathers and of 
their grandfathers, find that the story takes us 
back to some town or county in England, and 
in studying our government and our ways of 


Postage Stamps accepted. 
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living, we are again led back by many a path 
to the island of Great Britain. If we wish 
truly to know how we came to be what we are, 
we must first ask who the English are, where 
they came from, what their country is like, and 
what their history has been. 

This compact little history endeavors to ful- 
fill this task. The book is profusely illustrated 
and many of.the inserts are quaint and inter 
asting. 

How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. 

By Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph. D. Cloth, 12 mo., 
247 pages. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Charities 
Publieation Committee, New York, Chicago. 

With seven years’ experience in a healthful 
rural home at Hastings-on-Hudson, Dr. Reeder 
has formulated strong, clear-cut theories of 
rearing children, tried them out and modified 
them, and set them down for the benefit of all. 
The youngsters live in small groups or families, 
each self-dependent in bread-making and dish- 
washing, in vegetable and flower gardening 
in all that makes a busy home. This is the first 
volume on the subject published since the fa- 
mous White House Conference on Dependent 
Children, called by President Roosevelt. Dr. 
Reeder edueation of the 
child, and his work is well 
studying. 

Education for Efficiency. 

By E..Davenport. 200 pages. Price, $1.00. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago, New York. 

The title, “Education for Efficiency,” shows 
the trend of its thought. The book itself shows 
the trend of educational thought today. Quite 
a number of the chapters are addresses given 
recently in different parts of the country be- 
fore educational bodies. It is urged that the 
secondary schools now stand at the parting of 
the ways. High schools will inevitably shrink 
into schools for girls or fitting schools for a 
comparatively small class if they do not add 
needed vocational courses to meet the eall for 
industrial education. How this is to be done 
may be a problem; but it is a problem to be 
faced, not shirked. It is claimed that separate 
industrial schools can never be so good as 
larger schools with separate courses. It is also 
urged that boys and girls receive a cultural 
as well as an industrial training; that these 
should be broad, not narrow; that the creation 
of a peasant class should be shunned. 

Part second outlines work in agriculture for 
common schools, high schools, normal schools. 
It is argued that farming should be made to 
pay even better than at present, that “restora- 
tive and permanent systems should be estab- 
lished before the people are in distress for the 
necessities of life.” This note of warning has 
lately been sounded more than once in the 
daily press by the railroad magnate, J. J. Hill. 
The Halcyon Song Book. 

By Leonard B. Marshall. 222 pages. 
price, introductory, 75 cents. Silver, 
& Co., New York, Chicago. 

New song books are not always new creations. 
They are very often compilations. They do not 
always possess originality and depth. Many of 


whole 
worth the ( areful 


discusses the 


List 
Burdett 


them even fail to meet the fundamental idea 
of public school singing. 

It is different with this book by the assistant 
director of music in the public schools of Bos- 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


. 
The Principles of Education 
Postpaid. 
This book furnishes a statement of what a teacher's training should be, discusses the 
funetions of the school, explains the aims of education as expressed by different authori- 
ties; and defines the value of various educational agencies. 


and suggestions for collateral reading give the book a thoroughly practical equipment as 
a text book in college and normal-schoo! courses. 


By WILLIAM C, RUEDIGER 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psych 
ology, George Washington University 


The summaries, exercises, 


American Education By ANDREW S. DRAPER 
$2.00, net. Postpaid. Commissioner of Education of the State of Ne York, 
How to Study and Teaching How to Study By SRANK M MoMuURRY 
$1.25, net. Postpaid. Teachers College. Columbia Unir 
: : By M. V. O’SHE. 
Social Development and Education ,,,.,..,,. BY Miri SBMA cnineraity 
$2.00, net. Postpaid. of Wisconsin. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 








ton. 


The book is very new, contains much en- 
tirely fresh material, and reflects a wide ex- 
perience with the needs and interests of boys 


and girls. It is original in many ways and 
could never be called a compilation. It is es- 
pecially adapted to the ideas of public school 
singing and accomplishes excellently well its 
two-fold purpose “to inspire the pupil to sing 
well and to cultivate his musical apprecia- 
tion.” 

Primarily, the book is intended for the first 
two years of high school. It is excellent, too, 
for upper grammar grades. ‘T’o meet the needs 
of this great variety of voices the book con- 
tains unison songs, songs with an optional bass, 
songs with the melody in the bass, three-part 
songs, and a wide variety of four-part choruses. 
Among the American composers there are used 
the works of George W. Chadwick, Henry Had- 
ley, H. W. Loomis, W. W. Gilchrist, C. F. Man- 


ney, Hl. Clough-Leighten, Carrie Bullard, G. 
B. Nevin, G. A. Burdett, G. Hi. Toward, G. L. 
Tracy. It is a new book by a new author, con- 
taining new material which ought to make 
friends wherever it goes. 
The Junior Republic. 

By William R. George. Cloth. 326 pages. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 

The idea of the George Junior Republic has 
held the attention of the intelligent 
for almost a deeade. While at times a ques- 
tioning eve has been directed to Lowville, N. 
Y., on the whole the later day successes have 
commanded the respect of the 


American 


nation. It isa 


new idea worked out on an old principle—a 
theory which projective minds had dreamed 
about and which Mr. George has brought to 


reality. 

In this book, however, interest is divided be- 
tween the idea of the Republic, and the au- 
thor’s vivid description of the plan, its history 
and present status. Carefully the tale is told, 
step by step each move in the development is 
noted. Most interesting of all is the descrip- 
tion of the Republie today, which carries with 
it a great lesson for every American. Thomas 
Mott Osborne, in his introduction, puts this 
aptly when he says: 

“Now, as I understand it, the Junior Repub- 
lic is but one brilliant example of the unflinch- 
ing application of democracy—of the democracy 
which is a political expression of the golden 
rule. And just as “Daddy” George cleared his 
vision, found the rule and applied it, so in 
many directions outside the Junior Republic 
must the rule be applied. 

“For we have as yet only begun to develop 
the possibilities of democracy; it remains to 
educate citizens by applying the democratic 
principle to our school system (still dominated 
by artistocratie and paternalistic ideals—the 
ideals of outworn social systems); to apply the 
democratic principle to our factories and solve 
the labor problem; to apply the democratie print 
ciple to our prisons and reform our ignorant 
brethren who have failed to adapt themselves 


TT 

The arithmetic leaflets published by THE BRITTON 
PRINTING CO., Cleveland. Ohio, commence with simple 
yet practical problems, such as will interest and instruct 
the second-grade children; the problems for each highet 
grade being chosen and arranged to meet the requirement 
of pupils in that particular grade. Sample copies free. 
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HYSICAL TRAINING IN WRITING, leading tothe high- 
LEGIBILITY, 
These are the characteristics of 
th PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. 

Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public Schools can see 


classes of young pupils write at commercial speed, hour after hour, without physical 
In many schools the Palmer Method has reduced, more than one-half, the 

periods devoted to compositions, spelling and other written tests. 
NORMAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 
One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, 


est attainable proficiency in 


EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


strain. 


been made. 


postpaid, for 25 cents. Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


Union Square, East . ‘ j ‘ 


to society. And these divine events 
far off—they are close at hand, if we 
it so.” 

Baukunst des Schulhauses. 

By Prof. Ernst Vetterlein, Darmstadt. Two 
volumes, 18mo. Price, 80pf. each. Published 
by G. J. Goeschen’she Verlagshandlung, Leip- 
zig. E. Steiger & Co., New York. 

These little books reflect recent developments 
in architectural standards as applied to school 
construction in Germany. In a terse, compact 
manner, the author discusses the cultural mean 
ing and uses of schoolhouses, sites and con 
struction methods. Ile much emphasis 
upon the artistic as combined with the economic 
and sanitary aspects of schools. He then takes 
up the classroom, halls and stairways, special 
rooms, gymnasiums and toilets 
and baths. 


While in form, tlh 


are not 
but will 


lays 


playgrounds, 


book is popular, it must 
be commended for its and ae 
euracy. To the American reader, the author’s 
ideas of ventilation and ventilating systems will 
be erude and antiquated. 
Hoher als die Kirche. 

By Wilhelmine von Hillern. 


thoroughness 


Kdited by Fred 


erick W. J. Heuser. Cloth, 184 pages, illus 
trated. Price, 50 cents. Chas. FE. Merrill Co., 
New York. 

This latest addition to the Merrill German 
texts is an improvement over previous Ameri 


ean reproductions of Mrs. von Tillern’s popu 
lar tale. The editor has availed himself of the 
latest European edition and has incorporated 
some thirty corrections in the texts. The notes 
are replete with historical references as well as 
grammatical explanations. In prepamng syn 
tactic exercises on the text the usual method of 
paraphrasing has been abandoned. 

Immensee—Germelshausen—Lindenbaum . 

Edited by Manley, Chicago. 
197 pages. Foresman & Co., 
New York. 

Three of the most popular German stories 
have been brought together in this book for 
second year students. There is sufficient ma- 
terial for a full year’s work in composition and 
conversation. The notes are brief but ade- 
quate. 

Dodge’s Geography of Wisconsin. 

By J. A. Merrill, Superior, Wis. Cloth, 52 
pages. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

A very satisfactory geography, of the state 
of Wisconsin, for elementary schools. Profes- 
sor Merrill has adopted the general method of 
the Dodge series, and considers, first, the state 
as a whole, and, secondly, the growth and de 
velopment of cities and villages. In the latter 
section the industrial and commercial features 
are properly emphasized. 

Common Difficulties in Reading French. 

By Charles ©. Clarke, i professor of 
French in the Sheffield Scientific school, Yale 
university. 12mo., cloth, 147 pages. Price, $1 
William R. Jenkins Company, New York. 

This books offers answers to most of the ques 
tions which present themselves to second and 
third year students while trying to get at the 
exact meaning of a modern French text. It is 
prepared with a view toward supplying some- 
thing convenient for solving questions that are 
constantly recurring to college students, read- 
ets of French, and even to teachers. None but 


Kdward 
Se tt. 


Cloth, 
( ‘hicago, 








RAPIDITY, 


entire 


Papers. 


New York City 


common difficulties such as experience has 
shown to be inevitable have been included in the 
choice of words and subjects treated upon. Thi 
book is not intended to take the place of either 
the grammar or the dictionary, but to be sup 
plementary to both. Subjects are arranged in 
alphabetical order and at the back of the book 
notes on syntax have been added, together with 
a reference table of irregular verbs. The book 
will be found a general aid, invaluable to all 
persons reading French or translating it into 
Kenglish. 

Exposition and Illustration in Teaching. 

By John Adams, M. A., B. Se. Professor of 
Kdueation in the University of London. Cloth. 
128 pages. Price, $1.25, The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 

All teachers know the value of exposition and 
illustration in teaching, but not every teacher 
knows how to use these aids to the best advan 


net. 


tage in the class. This work of Mr. Adams 
gives many valuable suggestions and aids for 


the thoughtful and earnest teacher. Such sub 
the mental content, mental activity, 
the mental background, suggestion, degree, il 
lustration, elaboration, the picture as illustra- 
tion, danger of illustration, are some of the sub- 
jects sanely treated of in this volume, which 
can be recommended to the teacher who has the 
desire of greater efficiency in the classroom. 
Games for the Playground. 

By Jessie TH. Bancroft. 456 pages, illustrated. 


jects as 


Price, $1.50, net. The Maemillan Company, 
New York, Chicago. 
This book, which is enriched with a copious 


index and which abounds with authoritative in 
formation concerning hundreds of games, will 
be found very useful in the as well as 
in the school. There are miscellaneous active 


home 


games, quiet games, feats and forfeits, sing- 
ing games, games with ball or bean bags. They 
are arranged for elementary schools, high 


schools, for playgrounds, 
large numbers, 


eymnasiums and for 
for summer camps, house party 
and country elub, children’s parties, and sea- 
shore games. 

The author is assistant director of physical 
training in the publie schools of New York 
City, and consequently, owing to her position 
and necessarily large experience, speaks with 
authority. The work is the best of the kind 
we have seen, and can be strongly recommended. 
Mammalian Anatomy. 

With special reference to the eat. 
Davison, Ph. D. Second 


By Alvin 


edition. Revised. 


Cloth. Tllustrated. 246 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co.. Philadelphia. 
This is'a small work that will be of assist- 


anee to intending medical students. Today a 
knowledge of mammalian anatomy, or zoology, 
is considered one of the first requisites for en- 
tering upon an intelligent study of medicine. 
The signs of the times indicate that in the near 
future no medical school will receive students 
without some practical knowledge of the struc 
ture of the mammal. This second edition ‘of 
Dr. Davison’s book will be of great service in 
this connection. The work has been simplified, 
enlarged and made more generally useful. 
European Hero Stories. 

By Eva March Tappan. 249 pages. Price, 
Ge, net. Houghton-Miflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 


EACH book contains a brief manual of Sree 


JUST COMPLETED. 


NICHOL’S NEW GRADED LESSONS IN ALGEBRA— Books |- VIII 
A Notable Revision of a Notabie Series of Books. 


Richer in Problems than Ever, Stronger in Reviews, and Topically Arranged 


BRADBURY-EMERY ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


New chapters on GRAPHS, LOGARITHMS and 


Per part, 25c. 


selected Examination 


A book that has stood the test of service, revised to 
make it even more effective. 


Per copy, $1.08. 


3£.14hst,NY. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boyistonst., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on ungla 


ed paper, adjustable to the eye. 


rm movement exercises. 


We recently noticed in these columns some 
of Eva March Tappan’s historical story books. 
“The Story of the Greek People” and “Eng- 
land’s Story” already 
with many. present 


favorites 
volume, “European 


have become 


The 


Hero Stories,’ is a little more ambitious, at 
least, in the sense that it embraces a much 
wider historical field than the others. The 
stories are short and admirably adapted to 


children’s comprehension, which 
many fine illustrations. 


Agriculture for Common Schools. 


is aided by 


By Martin L. Fisher and Fassett A. Cotton. 
Cloth. 381 pages. Illustrated. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

An attempt to bring the common schools 


into an intelligent relation with their surround- 
ings. It is hoped a greater appreciation of the 
opportunities on the farm, and hence better 
farming, may be one result of its use. The 
order of the sub-topies—soils, farm crops, hor- 
ticulture, animal husbandry, dairying—is log- 
ical. If one section is handled better than the 
other it is that of soils. As a knowledge of the 
composition and proper treatment of soil is es- 
sential to even moderate suecess, this section 
is certainly of fundamental importance. Prac- 
tical suggestions are numerous. Ninety-three 
illustrations add attractiveness and usefulness. 
A good index is a noteworthy feature. Appen- 
dix A gives percentages of dry matter and di- 
gestible food in a 100 pounds of feeding stuffs, 
carrying these percentages out into the com- 
ponent chemical constituents. In Appendix B 
a list of reference books appears. Appendix C 
contains some suggestions how the contents of 
the book may furnish material for work in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography. A 
clear, pleasing style marks this effect to form 
in boys and girls a habit of “doing extremely 
well whatever is undertaken, even though it be 
the most common things of everyday life.” 
The Normal Standard Algebra. 

By Edward Brooks, author of “The Normal 
Series of Mathematics.” 481 pages. 
pher Sower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Many interesting problems are to be found 
in this book, but the whole spirit of the book is 
old and formal. The usual defects of this type 
of text books are here in evidence. Definitions 
are massed together at the head of the chap- 
ters; graphs are a mere appendage, not vitally 
woven into the matter; the treatment is cut 
and dried. Instead of a pleasing and connected 
style, we meet everywhere disjointed and iso- 
lated sentences. The author has not improved 
hundreds of notes throughout. 
These should have been worked up into contin- 
texts. Besides these defects common to 
the whole class of similar books, the author is 
incorreet in many for instance 
on page 245, where he says that no graphic 
representation of “/4 +C is possible. 


Christo- 


by inserting 
WwoUus 


statements, as 


The introductory chapter is by far the best, 
but instead of going on in this same style, the 
author abandons his plan and coneludes this 
really fine chapter by saying “we are now pre- 
pared to give a formal and systematic treat- 
ment.” Tt is unnecessary to go into a detailed 
examination, as this is probably as good as any 
other formal and systematie algebra, but the 
conventional and formal method is now aban- 


doned even in geometry. 


Sees ae 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


The Indiana state text book commission has 
recently compiled a list of dictionaries and ref- 
erence works which are recommended for use 
in high schools. Among the books approved 
are: 

Webster’s New International dictionary, Web- 
ster’s Collegiate dictionary (Merriam Co.) ; 
Webster’s Academic dictionary (Am. Book Co.), 
Thomas’ Pronouncing Biographical diction- 
ary (Lippincott Co.), the New International 
encyclopedia (Dodd-Mead), New Practical Ref- 
erence Library (Dixon-Hanson Co.), Brewer’s 
Readers’ Handbook of Literary Allusions (Lip- 
pincott), Universal Atlas of the World (Rand, 
McNally Co.), Harper’s Dictionary of Classic 
Literature and Antiquities (Am. Book Co.), 
Soule’s Dictionary of Synonyms (Lippincott 
Co.). 

It is interesting to know that “Course in 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand” and Charles E. 
Smith’s “Practical Course in Touch Typewrit- 
ing” have been added to the list of text books 
authorized to be used in the schools of Missouri. 
The recent adoption of the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem by Columbia university and its re-adop- 
tion by the New York board of education for 
another period of five years, is evidence of the 
supremacy of this system of shorthand among 


the leading educational institutious of this 
country. 
Barnes’ Brief Course in Pitman Shorthand, 


published by the Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 
has just been adopted by the Kansas State Nor- 
mal school, Emporia, Kans. 

Longmans, Green & Co., have removed their 
New York offices to 443 Fourth avenue.. The 
new premises are at the corner of 30th street. 

Webster’s International dictionary has long 
been recognized as easily the first of its class 
alike for the scholar and the unlettered man. 
With its predecessors, issued by the G. & C. 
Merriam Co., it has made “Webster” a popular 
synonym for “dictionary.” To surpass or su- 
persede such a book might seem well-nigh im- 
possible. Yet this has been effectually accom- 
plished by the skillful and assiduous toil of a 
company of trained scholars, working together 
for many years; re-enforced by a wide circle of 
eminent experts; following the Webster tradi- 
tions and amplifying them by the latest mod- 
ern knowledge; and backed by an expenditure 
commensurate with the purpose to “Get the 
Best” in every particular. The result is now 
presented to the world in “Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary.” 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Pitman Shorthand 
has just been adopted by the high school, Spring 


Valley, Il. 


SPEED 


is a matter of brainwork rather than hand- 
work. 


With the new Model 10 Smith Pre- 
mier, all operations are so natural the 
machine becomes practically a part of the 
hands, giving both hands and brain the full 
freedom that the best work requires. 

Business schools where the new Model 
10 Smith Premier Typewriter is used turn out 
the class of operators that make the most 
efficient employees—the kind that employ- 
ers are constantly looking for. 

Full particulars of this new model will 
be sent on request. 


The Sm Premier TypeWmer G., in 
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Some of the Men Who Made It. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS former U. S. Com. 4 
of EDUCATION. Prof. KITTREDGE “7 
and Prcf. SIIE LDON of HAR- 
VARD. Pres. HADLEY of YALF. 
Mr. RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Prof. TODD of AMHERST. 
Prof. NICHOLS of CORNELL. 


2700 PAGES, every line of 
which has been revised and 


reset. (400 pages in excess 
of old International and yet 
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The following schools have recently adopted 
the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand: 

High school, Hoboken, N. J.; Oliver Ames 
high school, North Eastern, Mass.; Port Wash- 
ington high school, Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y.; high school, Red Bank, N. J.; high 
school, Edgartown. Mass.; high school, Newton- 
ville, Mass.; public schools, Westerly, R. L.; 
high school, Ansonia, Conn. 

Binghamton, N. Y. Millikan & Gale’s phys- 
ies (Ginn) has replaced Carhart & Chute’s 
book. Osthaus & Behrman’s German prose has 
been adopted on trial. 


Steubenville, Ohio. Wells’ trigonometry 
(Heath) adopted. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, have recently issued 


their 1910 edition of their Common School Cat 
alogue. The volume is fully illustrated and 


contains a complete index of all the publica- 
tions issued by the house. 

Prof. Robert J. Kellogg James Millikan 
university, has recently brought out a useful 


German verb blank for high schools and col- 
leges. The arrangement is such that the blank 
may be used to outline the conjugation of any 
given verb by the inflection of simple and com- 
pound tenses; to give a synopsis, of 
principal and derived parts, or of moods and 
tenses; to synopsize compound, 
reflective, or passive verbs as well as simple 
active verbs. The publishers are Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Hough & Sedgwick’s TTuman Mechanism has 
been lately adopted for the Technical high 
school, the High School of Commerce, and the 
city normal school, in Cleveland. 

Long’s English literature, published in Sep 
has been taken up by forty 


simple 


conjugate or 


tember, schools in 


Ohio. 


The “Gulick Hygiene Series” has been 
adopted for the elementary schools at Sy ra- 
cuse, 2. replacing the “Pathfinder” series. 


Worcester, Mass. The 
adopted Conn & Budington’s advanced physiol 
ogy and hygiene (Silver-Burdett); Wentworth 
& Hill’s exercises in algebra (Ginn) and Gu 
lick’s hygiene series (Ginn). 

Young «& 


school committee has 


algebra ( Ap 
high 


Jackson’s elementary 
pleton) has recently been adopted in the 
school at Augusta, Me. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. The ¢ hampion spell- 


ing hook has been introduced in the publie 
schools. 
Little Rock, Ark. The Pulaski county book 


board has adopted Dubb’s mental arithmetic, 
Soule & Turpiss’ agriculture, Graded Litera 
ture readers, Frye’s geographies, MeMaster’s 
history of the United States, Blocker’s civil 


government, Gulick’s hygiene series, Branson’s 


buste R OF 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL contains more informatioa of interest to more people than an7 other DICTIONARY 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTELITY. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and see the new Divided-Page arrangement, Illustrations, Etc. 





“COVER TO COVER 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


a EERE CRA SES DIVIDED PAGE : 
4 IMPORTANT WORDS ABOVE 
less important below. 


SYNONYMS more skillfully 
treated than in any other work. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC INFORMA- 
TION on thousands of Subjects. 


GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY up to date. 
6000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
each selected for the clear 
explication of the term 
treated. THE MECHANICAL 


the new book is practically 400,000 Words and Phrases Defined. Work is a triumph of the 


the same size and weight.) Less than half this number in the old International. 


bookmakers’ art. 


and read what j 


eminent authorities say of the NEW INTERNATIONAL. You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 
Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





speller, Milner’s algebra, Smith’s copy books, 
Mother Tongue language books. 


The city of Toledo, Ohio, has recently adopted 
“The Applied Arts Drawing Books” for ex- 
clusive use for a period of five 

The city of 


years. 
Princeton, N. J., has recently 


adopted “The Applied Arts Drawing Books” 
for exclusive use. 
The city of Buffalo, N. Y., has recently pur- 


chased a set of each of the new Sight Word 
Cards, published by Silver, Burdett & Co., for 
every primary grade in the school. 

The William R. Jenkins Company, New 
York City, has recently purchased the entire 
stock of books and miscellaneous publications 
of E. R. Pelton, medical publishers. 

The house of E. R. Pelton was established 
twenty-five years ago and in 1902 acquired the 
old established business of J. H. Vail & Co. 
Since 1906 it was conducted by Mr. Edward B. 
Barnes. Its list of publications include some 
of the best known text books and _ reference 
works in the field of general medicine. 

Mr. Barnes will be in charge of the new med- 
ical department formed by the of the 
Pelton It is proposed to keep on 
hand medical publications of all foreign and 
domestic publishers. 


purchase 
publications. 


There is a reason for it, when 7,500 
No. 2 Victor Typewriters 


are ordered by one concern, after a careful investig n of all the 
various machines in the market. 

The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, T’a., didn’t 
make this selection hurriedly—they were months doing it—tests of 
all machines were made, 


The Victor won the order by its superior construction; its dura- 
bility under heavy work; its adapt: ‘bility to all classes of work; its 
improved devices and its ease of operation. 

The combination of 
what did it. 

Catalogue and booklet free. 

Some good territory still open. 


Victor Typewriter Company 
812-814 Greenwich St., New York 


all these excelling, practical features is 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD 
AFFAIRS. 


(Concluded from page 5) 


necessary to employ a special otheer 


have supervision of 


hecomes 
buildings and 
watch fuel, ete. 
Such an officer works, of course, directly under 


who shall 
closely the expenditures for 
the supervision of the board’s committee on 
buildings and grounds. 

The question of employment of suitable jan 
‘tors is of great importance, and here again po 
litical considerations should have no weight. 


Courses of Study. 

That part of the work of the school board 
which involves the course of study is, of course, 
the most important of all, because however ex 
cellent the system of finance and however excel 
lent the buildings the money spent is more or 
less wasted if the system of education and the 
character of principals and teachers are not 
what they ought to be. In this department 
above all others every consideration should be 
ignored except that of efficiency, and yet it is 
too often the case that a course of study is de 
termined upon with but little consideration and 
that principals and teachers are selected by rea- 
son of political or other influences. 

I venture to say that very few citizens who 
have not given considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of education are competent to say offhand 
what is the best system or course ot study. The 
function of the school 
therefore, is to select as superintendent the best 


board in this respect, 
man that the district can afford to pay tor and 
to place upon him the responsibility of produce 
ing satisfactory results, first by laying out a 
course of study, and second by the recommenda 
As to the for 


mer, the board, as I have said, should require 


tion of principais and teachers. 
results. No system, so far as I know, has been 
with unanimity hailed as ideal, no community 
is entirely satisfied with the products of its 
schools, and it is probably safe to say that no 
community ever will be satisfied. The superin- 
tendent should be a man of sufficient experience 
and breadth to have a clear view of educational 
topics. The board, on the other hand, should 
take the time to note results and should be con- 
tinually on the watch to have the system in 
close enough touch with actual conditions ex- 
isting outside of the school so that our children 
may have the best possible preparation therefor. 
The Selection of Teachers. 

I also venture to say that but few citizens are 
competent to pass upon the efficiency or other 
wise of a teacher, and that even if the members 
of the board had the time to visit continually 
the different schoolrooms they would not be the 
best judges of a teacher’s efficiency. Ilence sec 
ing that results are required from the superin 
tendent and seeing that he must be held ré 
sponsible for discipline and harmony, the selec- 
tion of teachers must be left largely to him, 
and teachers should not be forced upon him in 
opposition to his judgment. Nor should he be 
required to dismiss teachers of whose ability or 
suitability he expresses himself satisfied. If it 
becomes evident that his selections are poor, 
then, instead of the board interfering with these 
selections, they should get a new superintend 
ent. It is true that 
some supervision even in this respect by scrutin 
ing carefully the references and testimonials 
which applicants for positions in the schools 
produce and so satisfy themselves that the ap- 
Plicants who are recommended by the superin 
tendent are of a class and character that they 
can approve. 


the board should exercise 


The Superintendent’s Tenure. 
It is clear that there should be as few changes 
48 possible in the office of superintendent. It 


a man 


takes a long tim i 


himself fully with the 
needs of a district 
any size, and there is 
lit { le 
for a man to put 
his best thought and 
efforts for the good of 


encouragement 


forth 


the district if he can 
not feel assured that 
his tenure of office de 
pends simply upon his 
etiiciency. It is a lam 
entable fact that the 
election of members of 
a school board too 


often turns upon the 
retention or the dis- 
superin- 


Ilere, 


all, a man should enter 


missal of a 
tendent. above 
oftice without any pre) 
udice and he should be 
extremely slow even 
after joining the board 
to take the position 
either that the superin 
tendent is incompetent 
or that his system and 


his methods ar such 


] 


that conterence and 


discussion will be una 





Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors 


Dust carric 


s the germs of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 


moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 


through the air 


Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
1 x 


so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist, 


i 


Hygienic condétions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for contractin 


tionately. 


g diseases are reduced propor- 

Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, butalso preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use, 


A Free Demonstration. 

We want fo prove the efficiency oi Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
expense. We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send free sample with full directions for 
applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers 
should write for information, testimonials and our free book “* Dust and its 
Dangers.’’ The health of your pupils may depend on your action 


























vailing to produce such 
changes as may com 


mend themselves to the as a whole. Un- 


board 


der conditions that exist in some eities it is 


marvelous to me that a with any self 
named for the oftice 
ft superintendent, and I trust that the time is 
hot very far distant 


mah 
respect will consent to be 


when, as has fortunately 


been the condition in Seattle for many years, 
the superintendent can rely upon full consider 
ation by the board of his methods and plans 
iree ol pledge or prejudice, 

If further reference to Seattle may be per 
mitted, 1 may say that the individual members 
of the board of education have less of their time 
taken up by applicants for positions than when 
the district was only one-fifth the size, the rea 
son being that it has been ‘discovered that no 
influence, whether political or otherwise, will 
have any effect upon the selection or tenure of 
employes; that though complaints of favoritism 
will be carefully investigated, applicants must 
satisfy the superintendent or secretary as to 
their qualifications. Thus much time is saved 
Not only so, but a 


lesson in civic government is 


and the public is satisfied. 
valuable object 
given to the children. If as they grow up they 
recognize that in that department of municipal 
affairs which chiefly concerned them there was 
confidence on the part of their parents in the 
judgment, fairness and business ability of those 
in control, they will be led to draw some valu 
able conelusions which may have no mean in 
fluence on their subsequent career as citizens. 

(Read in the School Board Section of the 
Washington Educational Association, Dee. 29, 
i909.) 


NEW MEMBER OF CLOW SPECIALTY 
DEPARTMENT. 


James B. Clow & Sons of Chicago are indeed 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. John 
N. Barbee, 


whose experience in sanitary en 


gineering covers a series of years. His special 
ty is school plumbing, and for the past five 
years he has been the sanitary engineer for the 
of St. 
very closely associated in the writing of plans 
and specifications with Mr. W. B. Ittner, the 
celebrated school architect of .St. Louis. 


board of education Louis, Mo., being 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Mr. Barbee, previous to his connection with 
the St. Louis board of education, was a city 
plumbing inspector of St. Louis for two years, 
which position he occupied after ten years’ ex- 
perience as a practical plumber. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Plumbing 
Inspectors and Sanitary Engineers, also Asso- 
clation of Board of Edueation Designing En- 
gineers. 

Five years ago the insanitary latrine closets 
were, being used in the St. Louis schools. Mr. 
Barbee abandoned their use, and was the first 
to introduce the individual automatie closets 
into St. Louis schools, which reflects the con- 
fidence placed in his practical sanitary judg- 
ment by the school board. The ventilated glass 
urinal, which is being used by the St. Louis 
board of education, was designed and introduced 
by Mr. Barbee while in their service, and will 
interest every school architect on account of its 
many sanitary features. 

Mr. Barbee comes to the Clow Company well 
equipped with practical and technical knowl- 
edge in sanitary school plumbing, being ably 
prepared to design toilet rooms and write speci- 
fications. 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 








School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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THE BRAIN WORKERS 


LOTT 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and indures restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle 


qeopeid, on receipt of 25 cents. KuMFoRD Cue MICAL 
orkS, Providence, R. |. 





Wanted to Know. 

In a certain western town there is a capable 
“substitute” superin- 
tendent relies to fill important vacancies. Early 
one day recently he called up her boarding 
house only to learn from the landlady that the 
young woman had gone home to attend her 
mother’s funeral. 

Several days later he called up again and re 
ceived the same reply: “Miss Blank is not 
here. Her mother is dead.” 

A week later the superintendent telephoned 
once more. 

“Miss Blank is not here. Her mother is — 

“Do you know,” interrupted the superintend- 
ent irritably, “whether Miss Blank is going to 
stay at home all the time her mother is dead?” 


teacher, upon whom the 


” 





salled at a school a short time 
class to name some creeping 


An inspector 
ago and asked 
animals or reptiles. This was followed by a 
pause for a few minutes, until a little boy put 
up his hand and said: “A worm, sir.” “Quite 
right,” responded the inspector; “now give me 
another one.” <A longer pause followed this 
time, and was not broken until the same small 
boy put up his hand again. “Well,” said the 
inspector, “what have you got this time?” “An- 
other worm,” he promptly answered. 


PHILADELPHIA Adopts Berry’s Writing Books 


Education of the City of Phila- 
Berry’s Writing Books were placed on 


At a meeting of the Board of Public I 
delphia December 14th, 1909, 
the list for use in the Public Schools. 


: PUBLISHERS 
378 Wabash Avenue 


BERRY AND COMPANY 
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Aus der 


Lehrer 


Schule. 
,» Wieviel 
Elemente gibt es?” 
Schueler:  ,,Das 

Wasser, das Feuer 
» Nun, 


keiner von 


Lehrer: 
kann mir 
euch noch ein Element 
nennen ¢” 

Feldwebels-Sohn: 
»Das Bom ben-E le- 
ment!” 


Sewed Up for the Winter. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Sprague, who teaches in 
the Chicago public schools, attempted the role 
of missionary to the grimy boys in her charge. 

There is a shower bath in the basement of the 
school building and Miss Sprague endeavored 
to induce some of the dirtiest pupils to make 
acquaintance with 

She was pleased when one of the boys ex- 
pressed a desire to try the experiment. ‘The 
janitor told the rest of the story to the teacher: 

“Say, that boy you sent down here wanted 
to take a bath and I fixed things for him. 
Pretty soon he stuck his head out of the room 
and said he couldn’t get off his clothes. ‘Why 
ean’t you?’ I said to him. ‘My mother sewed 
them on when I came to school last Septem- 
ber,’ says he. ‘Why did she do that”? I asked 
him. ‘So I wouldn’t catch cold,’ he told me. 
I ripped out the stitches and he took the bath. 
Then he called me again. ‘Will you sew them 
up? he says. ‘What for?’ I asked him. ‘So 
my mother won’t know I took a bath,’ he re 
plied.” 

Simplified. 

Patience—And was the spell your father had 
this summer as prolonged as the one he had a 
year ago? 

Patrice—No; 
plified spell. 


the last one was a sort of sim- 


Embarrassing. 
A country school board member put some 
questions to the small boys on the common ob- 
jects of the school room. “What is the use of 
that map ?”’ 
across the corner of the room. 
it’s to hide teacher’s old coat!” 


he asked, pointing to one stretched 


“Please, sir, 
answered an eager faced boy. 

Master—“If your friend were to borrow five 
dollars from you, agreeing to pay twenty-five 
eents a month, how much would he owe you at 
the end of the year?” 

Pupil—‘Four dollars.” 

“You don’t know the elements of arithmetic 

“But I know my friend.” 


Moved Him. 

They were sitting in the parlor, but he was 
such a bashful sort of a fellow that he went far 
to one side of the room while the sweet girl sat 
at the other. For awhile they talked, and then 
a bright smile flitted over her features. 

“T am sure,” she reflectively remarked, “that 


Cupid had nothing to do with the making of the 


alphabet.” 
“What gives you that impression?’ he won- 
deringly asked. 
“Tf he had,” 
“he would have and I closer 


placed U 


CHICAGO 





blushfully replied the dear one, 
together.” 





A POINT WELL MADE 


can always be depended upon in an emergency, 
The point that we wish to call your attention 
to this month is that Dixon's American Graphite 
Pencils can be depended upon no matter what 
kind of a pointis desired. Some teachers prefer 
a large, round point for broad lines,—others a 
chisel point for flat, gray tones,—and still others 
a fine, needle point for the finest line drawings. 
All these can be had by users of 
The Dixon Pencils. 


Samples are sent upon request to any teacher of dra wing 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


A Feeling Answer. 
Teacher Tommy, can Vou tel] Lie the hame 
ot the hardest wood 4 
just the name, but 
it’s the kind they make shingles out of. 


Tommie—L can’t tell you 


First Superintendent L see there was a tight 
in your board of education last time you were 
up for re-election. 

Second Superintendent Not at all. The 
school board wanted to tind out which of our 
principals were not satisfied with their jobs and 
80 made it appear that my election was doubt- 
ful. We have several new principals now and 
absolute harmony in our school system. 


True. 
“Why does the farm boy beat the city boy 
so often?” 
“That’s easy. 
“Well? 
“The little country schoolhouse offers a bet- 
ter course of study than the little moving pie- 
ture theater.” 


What does “Washington, D. C.,” 
Pupil—*Washington, Daddy of his 


Teacher 
stand for? 
Country.” 

Obiter Dictum. 

“How far is it to Blank,” asked the sehool- 
ma’am, who was teaching her charges a bit of 
local geography. 

“About four miles as the flow eries,”’ 
a boy. 

“You mean as the ery flows.” 

“No,” said the boy in confusion, “Il mean as 


replied 


the fly crows.” 
Whereupon the lesson ended. 





: z 
“T’]] learn you to break your slate. 
mother, you 


Mother 
Boy (between sobs)—“*Teach, 
mean teach. Vm learn.” 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGY 
THE MENTAL MAN by Gustav 6. Wenzlaff 


PRICE $1.10 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Jury of Awards inthe 





$345.00 


in CASH and 
$155.00 
able prizes to Boys 

and Girls sending in the 


in valu- 


best drawings made with the 


CRAYOGRAPH. 


FREE FOR ALL UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE 


EVERY ONE 


THE FOLLOWING COMPRISE 


Miss Emma Roberts, Supr. Drawing, 
Minneapolis. 


HAVE YOU ENTERED ? 
NO 
ENTRANCE 
FEE 





~ “CRAYOGRAPHING” 


Five Hundred PRIZES will be given away absolutely free. 


The contest will be divided into classes, taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades and the high school. 
Have every one of your pupils send in a drawing. 


win the valuable prizes. 


interest in their work. 
upon request. 


Regular 10 ct. box of Crayograph sent postpaid for five 2 ct. stamps or a handsome booklet included telling how 
Write for 8-page folder telling all about the big prize contest. 


Address: Educational Depts THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio 


to get the best results with Crayograph for ten 2 ct. stamps. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

A public day school for blind children will 
be shortly established by the board of education 
in Detroit, Mich. It is estimated that there 
are about sixty children in the city whose vision 
is so impaired as to require special attention. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Upon recommenda 
tion of Supt. John Dietrich, pencils have been 
substituted for pens in the primary grades. 
Trials by a number of teachers revealed the 
fact that children can be taught the free arm 
movement in writing much more easily and 
quickly with soft pencils. Pens will, of course, 
be continued in the upper grades. 

Providence, R. I. Practical civies are being 
introduced little by little into the courses of the 
public schools of all grades by Superintendent 
of Schools Lull. For the state election and 
again for the city election rec ntly brief sched- 
ules of the most important topics were sent to 
the teachers of grades three to nine, with the 
request that they teach their pupils as much as 
the age of the children would allow. Sample 
ballots were also furnished the teachers to as- 
sist them. Politics were not allowed to enter 
into the lesson, the teachers confining them 
selves to what the election meant, what offi- 
cials were to be elected, and in the older grades 
to what the general duties of each of the offi- 
cers were. 

The pupils of these grades have also taken 
up the fire department as a study. In this an 
effort has been made to bring out the value of 
the department, the service of the firemen and 
the care that even children should take in pre- 
venting fire. The other city departments will 
be taken up during the remainder of the school 
year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Steam heating has been 
added to the subjects taught in Night Trade 








CONTEST CLOSES MAY 3ist, 1910 


School, No. 2. 


Carpentry, sheet metal working, 
mechanical 


and architectural drawing, hot 
water heating, patternmaking, moulding and 
practical manual training are already in the 
curriculum. 

Lewiston, Me. A free evening school for 
textile workers has been opened with an en 
rollment of ‘more than fifty young men. 

Eveleth, Minn. An evening school for stu- 
dents of bookkeeping, typewriting and _ short- 
hand has been opened. 

The Los Angeles school board has set aside 
a grammer school to be equipped for teaching 
trades. Boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 will be admitted. 

A second class for stammerers will be formed 
shortly in the Milwaukee public schools. More 
than fifty pupils have been found by the med- 
ical inspectors to require special attention, 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

March 10-12. Northwest lowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Sioux City. R. S. Whitley, presi 
dent; J. A. Eckenrod, secretary, Fonda. 

March 15, 1910. Association of Board of 
Edueation Designing Engineers, at St. Louis; 
James H. srady, president, Kansas City; Dan- 
iel A. Casey, secretary, Boston. 

March 18-19, 1910. Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, at State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. George H. Howe, president. 

March 24-26. Eastern Commercial 
ers’ Association; at Washington, D. C. 

March 25-26. Northwest Texas Teachers’ 
Association, at Iowa Park, Tex. Supt. Lee 
Clark, president, Iowa Park; Miss Eulalia Car- 
roll, secretary, Decatur. 

March 24-25-26, 1910. Alabama Educational 
Association, at Birmingham. President, Supt. 
N. R. Baker, Ensley Prof. W. C. 


Griggs, Birmingham. 


Teach 


* secretary, 


HAS AN EQUAL 
CHANCE TO WIN THE 


BIG PRIZE CONTEST 


Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Editor School Arts Book. 
Mr. James Hall, New York, N.Y. 


Miss Lucy S. Silke, Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago. 
Mrs. M. E. Reilley, Supervisor of Drawing, St.Louis. 


jects), given to 10 schools sub- 


mitting the best CRAYOGRAPH 
drawings. 


PRIZE CONTEST * 


They are worth trying for. 


Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal chance to 
The awards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your pupils. 


Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in some of your boys and girls and stimulate 


Box containing 3 sample sticks (about 's actual length) in the three primary colors, sent free, 


PRIZES 





$250.00 


FOR SCHOOLS 
in large, beautiful 


Pictures and Busts. 
(Your choice of over 3,000 sub- 


March 30-31, April 1. Central Nebraska As- 


sociation, at Hastings. FE 
perintendent, Lincoln. 

March 31, April 1-2. East Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, at Fremont. Mary Strick- 
land, secretary, Fremont. 

April 1-2, 1910. Northwest Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Stockton. C. E. Rarick, 
county superintendent, Stockton. 

April 6-7-8. Southwest 
Association, at Alma, Neb. 

April 7-9. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Ottumwa. Eugene Henely, presi- 
dent, Grinnell; Frank L. Smart, secretary, Dav- 
enport; A. W. Stuart, local chairman, Ottumwa. 

April 7-9. Northern Indiana State Teach- 


. C. Bishop, state su- 


Nebraska Teachers’ 


ers’ Association, at Fort Wayne, Ind. Supt. 
QO. R. Baker, Winchester, president. 
April 8-9. Northern South Dakota Educa- 


tional Association at Milbank. Supt. S. K. 
Clark, local committeeman, Milbank, 8S. D. 

May 16-18. National Conference on the Edu- 
eation of Dependent, Backward, Truant and 
Delinquent Children, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Elmer L. Coffeen, secretary, Lyman School for 
3oys, Westboro, Mass. 

June 7-8. Federated Boys’ Clubs, at Roches- 
ter, 3 cee 

June 7-11. Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, at Rochester, N. Y. H. S. Brancher, sec- 
retary, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

June 28, July 1.. Conference for Child Re- 
search and Welfare, at Worcester, Mass. Henry 
S. Curtis, secretary, Worcester. 


June 29-July 1. Pennsylvania Education 
Association, at Erie. 
July 2-8. National Education Association, 


at Boston, Mass. 
Winona, Minn. 

July 3-4. Department of School Adminis- 
tration, N. E. A.. Boston. A. H. Stoddart, 
president, Columbus, O.; Wm. G. Bruce, sec- 
retary, Milwaukee. 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary, 











RECENT SCHOOL PATENTS. 


Chalk-Sharpening Device. Isaac Neuman, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





A chalk-sharpening device comprising a cas- 
ing, a drawer slidably mounted in said casing, 
said casing having its top provided with a 
longitudinally extended slot, a housing mounted 
upon said casing and opening into said slot, a 
sleeve projecting rearwardly from said housing, 
a shaft journaled in the sleeve and extending 
in the housing, a disk having a centrally dis- 
posed hub connected to said shaft, tangentially 
disposed knives connected with one face of said 
disk and extending from said hub to the edge 
of the disk, a crank connected to the shaft for 
rotating the disk and further adapted to pre- 
vent longitudinal movement of said shaft, and 
an inclined chute connected with the top of the 
housing and adapted to position a piece of 
chalk engaged by said knives whereby the chalk 
is sharpened. 


Manual Training Bench. Robert L. Cooley, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





A manual training bench consisting of a 
portable bench top provided on the under side 
with supports adapted to rest upon and carry it 
above the tops of separate school desks trans- 
versely to their backs, one of said support be- 
ing vertically adjustable for leveling the bench 
top of desks of varying heights, and an adjust- 
able stay adapted to detachably connect and 


_ bind the bench top obliquely in the direction of 


its length to a fixture below. 
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Th ahed 


Washington Heroic Statue by Houdon 
6ft.10inches - - $140.00 
25% Discount to Schools. 

No charge for Crating. 







Complete Gatalog 
for (91 


Our new catalog of classic pictures 
and sculpture contains an extensive 
line of art goods for school room and 
home decoration. The book illustrates 
about five hundred pictures and a fine 
line of sculpture including statues, 
busts, reliefs, medallions, pottery and 
other art goods suitable for the deco- 
ration of the school. 


This catalog will be sent to any school, 
prepaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, which 
amount will be placed to your credit 
and deducted from first order amount- 
ing to $5.00 or more. 


National Art Supply Go. 


(Not Inc. ) 
228 Wabash Ave. - 


Large Statues and Pictures for Corri- 
dors and Assembly Halls Our Specialty 


SEATING. William 
Franks, Muskegon, 
Mich. 





In seating, the combination, with a chair part, 
or two side frames and members connecting 
said chair part with said side frames, the lat- 
ter being rotatable with reference to said chair 
part in horizontal planes, and said connecting 
members being rotatable with reference to the 
side frames in vertical planes to vary the de- 
gree of inclination of said chair part, said chair 
part being supported solely by said side frames 
through the medium of said connecting mem- 
bers. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES NOTES. 


Omaha, Neb. In the future all coal deliv- 
ered at the public schools will be inspected by 
the janitors before it is unloaded, according to 
an order of the board of education. 

Recently much coal of an inferior grade has 
been received and much difficulty has resulted 
in keeping the buildings warm. In a number 
of instances school was dismissed in the severe 
weather. Dealers who had contracts made re- 
ductions in their bills because of objections by 
board members. 

Parker, Ind. Contract for pupils’ desks has 
recently been awarded to William White & 
Co., for tablet arm chairs, laboratory tables and 
miscellaneous chairs to S. D. Kiger & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Contracts for school fur- 
niture have been awarded to the Robert Mitch- 
ell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, and to the A. H. 
Andrews Co., Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has fixed 
the apportionment of books, supplies, stationery, 
sewing and kindergarten material as follows: 

Fifth to eighth grades, $1.90 per pupil; first 
to fourth grades, 77 cents; special compulsory 
schools, 90 cents per pupil; kindergartens, 50 
cents per pupil. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school department 
has recently gathered all broken desks and 
seats, about one hundred in number, and has 
discarded the iron castings; tops and seats are 
in good condition. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has pur- 
chased gymnasium apparatus from A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Springfield, Mass. 


Address 


Chicago 


THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


ean is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 





No. 365 
Drawing 





Made In 4 Grades: B., H.B.,4., 1.8, 


The Durand Steel Locker Company has just 
been awarded the contract for lockers to be in- 
stalled in the new high school at Whiting, 
Indiana. Lockers have also recently been placed 
in the North Dakota Agricultural college, Agri- 
culture, N. Dak. The board of education at 
Crystal Falls, Michigan, was recently supplied 
with a second order of lockers. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school board hag 
purchased two portable schools of the Hodgson 
type, and desks for seating them from the 
American Seating Company. 

REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

The Reed Teachers’ Agency of Syracuse, N, 
Y., has issued a twenty-four page pamphlet, 
composed entirely of letters of commendation 
from school officials who have availed them- 
selves of the ageney’s services. The following 
extract from a principal sums up the policy of 
Mr. Reed, manager of the agency: 

“To my mind, the work of the agency pre- 
sents two strong features: the sincere honesty 
of its recommendations and the efficient inter- 
est and effort which it exerts in behalf of its 
individual members, even sacrificing the imme- 
The first should 


commend it to school boards and officials; the 


diate interests of the agency. 


second should certainly invite the confidence of 
teachers who desire to be promoted but who ob- 
ject to paying money to an agency which places 
its interests before that of the individual ean- 
didate. I consider this agency without ques- 
tion the most reliable agency in the east.” 


Every Boy’s N-ed. 

Every boy in this nation must be taught to 
work and to desire to work, and in the degree 
in which the home neglects this part of his edu- 
cation, the school must, whether it would or 
not, take it up and carry it to completion. And 
so in the future the problem of the teacher will 
not be a mere problem of instruction; it will 
be the infinitely larger problem of making men 
and women capable of doing their share of the 
world’s work in the best possible way.—Fassett 
A. Cotton. 


Firt for Schools 


Faithful reproductions of 
sculpture in plaster casts. We 
have the largest collection in the 
world of subjects suitable for 
school room decoration. Cata- 
logue illustrating over 500 sub- 
jects will be sent free. Name of 
school must accompany applica- 
tion for catalogue. 


P,P, CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 

















THE MISSION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN 
THE COMMUNITY. 
(Continued from Page 3) 
in 1907-8, or of those entering high school in 
the fall of 1906 the country over, 27.5 per cent, 
or more than one in four, failed to remain and 
enter the second year. 

It was found in Cleveland, for example, taking 
a ten year period as a basis of judgment, that 
one child out of every three entering our high 
schools withdraws before the second year, one 
out of two drops out before becoming a junior, 
and but one out of three graduates. Further- 
more, it was found that of the pupils who were 
not promoted in June, 1909, the causes assigned 
in two eases out of three were incapacity and 
indifference, while of those dropping out, during 
last school year, every fourth withdrawal was 
attributed to the same causes. 

This tremendous increase in high school at 
tendance, this terrible cutting down and crowd- 
ing out of young people seemingly desirous of 
securing the advantages of higher instruction, 
has brought the high school face to face with 
new problems. Are courses of study dominated 
by the college, and designed to prepare for col- 
lege, adapted to fit for life, are they suited to 
the capacities and interests of young people 
facing early entrance life 
different in scope and spirit be 
provided for the great majority who neither de 
sire nor expect to enter higher 
Should all school 
in length, or should there be two year courses 
also? Are standards of intellectual attainment 
imposed upon the high school from above and 
designed io sift out the brightest intellectually, 
the proper basis of judging of the capacities 
and attainments of 


upon pursuit, or 


must courses 


institutions ? 


high courses be four years 


children uninterested in 


EVERY HOLDEN 
BOOK COVER 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE MADE FROM OUR 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 





Waterproof and Germ- 
proof for a Year — 
Not a Day 


Greatest Strength and Durability for 
making Text Books last twice as long. 


experience always at 
of our customers. 


NOTHING AS GOOD CAN BE MADE ANY CHEAPER. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 










‘ Water Color Boxes are specially made 


to fit the modern idea of teaching pupils to 


produce colors by the mixing of primary shades; 


in quality. 


you'll find them uniform and true in color and pure 


We make them in large variety and at all prices 





for you to choose from. 


No. 122 above, has four colors: Carmine, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Black and Perfect Yellow; No. 7 brush. 


Charcoal Gray or another Perfect Yellow in place of 


Black, if desired. 


No. 118 has 8 half- pans: 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 





Crimson, Gamboge, 


Cold Gray; No. 7 brush. 


Devoe Art Stencils and Stencil Colors furnish a 


fascinating and useful occupation for child and adult. 
Special prices on all lines of art materials to Schools and Teachers. 


Address Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Fulton and William Streets, New York 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


purely literary studies and gifted in other direc- 
tions, or new standards be devised for 
judging of ability other than in books and of 


good work other 


must 


than of a_ literary 


Is departmental 


school 
character ? organization, at 
least in the first two years, suited to bridge over 
the gap between the elementary and high school ? 
Is the prevailing system of annual promotion 
adapted to encourage study and persistent work ? 
Is the short high school session suited to bring 
about a sympathetic relation between pupil and 
teacher, to foster right habits in study, and 
right ideas of a day’s work? 

These are but a few of the problems arising 
from the situation confronting the public high 
school so far as its inner life is concerned, 
and springing from the demand that the courses 
of the high school, its standards of measuring 
efficiency, its organization, indeed, all that has 
to do with the school and its work, be suited 
to the abilities and needs of the many, rather 
than to the interests and capacities of the few. 


Mission of the Present-Day High School. 

In view of the new problems pressing upon 
the high school for solution, and in view of the 
forces giving it existence, what is the mission 
of the present-day high school? This will differ 
according as the school is located in a rural 
village or agricultural district, in a small city, 
or in a city of size. 


In a rural village or agricultural district, 
where interest is in farming, fruit growing, 


stock raising, dairying, poultry culture, etc., 
and it is in these activities people make their 
living and in them the men of to-morrow will 
find employment, it would seem the high school 
might find its field in educating the children 
That is, find 


of the country for the country. 


its mission on the one hand in giving all the 
children of the community instruction in liter- 
ature, history, art, which make for culture and 
breadth of view, and find it on the other in 
giving to boys that knowledge of applied mathe- 
matics, applied science, that knowledge of in- 
dustries and industrial conditions, of trade, and 
of common law, that would prepare them to 
enter into and carry on intelligently agricul- 
tural pursuits, and find it in providing for girls 
that knowledge of cooking, sewing, home sani- 
tation, home decoration, and that practice in the 
household arts which would equip them to be; 
come efficient home-makers. Furthermore, such 
a high school would find its mission in offering 
extension courses, at least during the winter 
months, designed to render the adult portion of 
the community more intelligent and efficient. 
Schools of this character are even now being 
operated in Wisconsin, where they are called 
Agricultural high schools. 

In fulfilling its mission, though such a school 
might forget there were college requirements to 
be fulfilled, and that in academic tradition there 
is no culture apart from ancient languages and 
pure mathematics, and though it might forget 
the one or two children of the community wish- 
ing to enter professions, trusting these would 
be able to make terms, when the time came, 
with college authorities, it would ever keep the 
needs of the whole community in mind, the 
wants of the great majority of the children in 
view, and from the range of possible materials 
select for instruction that which would be most 
helpful in living and making a living under 
rural conditions. 

In a small city, where but one secondary 
school is supported, the high school may be said 
to have a dual mission: first and primarily, to 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Alabama. 
Mobile—School will be erected ; $10,000. 
boro—Archts. T. W. Smith & Co., Columbus, Ga., 


Hurts- 


have plans for school. Jasper—High school will 
be erected; $10,000. Gadsden—$50,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Andalusia—Archt. Frank 


Lockwood, Montgomery, has plans for school; 
$17,000. Birmingham—Archt. D. O. Whilden has 
submitted plans for school. Anniston—School 
will be rebuilt. Talladega—Site has been -se 
cured for Presbyterian Woman's College. 


Arkansas. 

Pine Bluff—Sites have been considered for col- 
ored school. 

California. 

Exeter—Archt. Carl Thayer, Visalia, has plans 
for high school; $30,000. San Francisco—School 
will be erected. Alhambra—Plans are being pre- 
pared for 2-story school. Belvedere—Archt. John 
©. Smith has plans for school. Los Angeles 
Plans are being prepared for 2-story school in 
Arlington Heights; $20,000. Pasadena—Sites 
have been considered for high school. Los An- 
geles—Archts. Parkinson & Bergstrom have plans 
for 2-story manual training school ; $200,000, 

Colorado. 

Sterling—County high school will be erected. 
Greeley—Plans have been prepared for high 
school ; $100,000. 

Connecticut. 

New Haven—Archts. Brown & Von Beren have 
plans for 16-room school. Hartford—Technical 
high school will be erected. 

Florida. 

Orlando—Cathedral school will be erected. Tal 

lahassee—School will be erected ; $25,000. 
Georgia. 

Savannah—Archt. W. H. Whitcover has plans 
for two additions. St. George—Archt. Fred A. 
Bishop, Atlanta, has plans for school; $7,000. 
Bremen—Archt. Chas. W. Carleton, Anniston, has 
plans for 2-story school; $10,000. - Macon—Pro- 
pose erection of boys’ high school. 

Illinois. 

Colona—Archt. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has plans for 3-room school. Oak Park—Archt. 
I. E, Roberts has plans for 2-story school. Eureka 

Propose erection of school. Monmouth—Plans 
have been completed for high school; $100,000. 
Chicago—High school will be erected. Cham- 
paign—Propose erection of high school. Aurora 
—Sites have been considered for school. . Clay 
ton—Propose erection of school. Quincy—Propose 
erection of school. Anna—Plans are being dis- 
cussed for erection of school. Ottawa—Contract 
was let for Jefferson school; $20,000. Chicago 
Parochial school will be erected ; $100,000. 

Indiana. 

Kokomo—Archt. A. D. Mohler, Huntington, has 
plans for school, dist. No. 2. Mt. Vernon—Archt. 
J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans for 2-story 
school; $23,000. South Bend—Archts. Freyer- 
muth & Maurer have plans for 2-story school. 
Hoover—Two township schools will be erected. 
Buck Creek—Archts. J. A. Boonstra & Co., La- 
fayette, have plans for 4-room school. Seymour 
2-story school will be erected ; $50,000. Columbia 
City—School will be erected ; $5,000. Fairbanks— 
School will be erected; $10,000. Lafayette—High 
school will be erected; $250,000. Gwynneville— 
Archts. W. S. Kaufman & Son, Richmond, have 
plans for S8-room school. Needmore—Archts. 
Nichols & Son, Bloomington, have plans for 1- 
story school. Crawfordsville—High school will 
be erected; $50,000. Disko—Propose erection of 
school. Gary—School will be erected. Bruceville 
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-‘School will be erect- 
ed. Hammond—Manua! 
training schoo! will be 
erected; $200,000. 

Towa. 


Council Bluffs—Archt. 
F. E. Cox has plans for 
school and chapel; $17,- 
000. Sioux City-Archts. 
Reinecke & Jenkinson 
have plans for school; 
$34,000. De Moines 
Plans have been pre- 
pared for East High 
School. Independence 
-Archt. Harry EK. Net- 
cott has plans for high 
school; $50,000. Blairs- 
burg—Archt. Harry E. 
Netcott has plans for 2- 
story school; $10,000. 
Humboldt—School will 
be erected. Mystic 
Propose issuance of CHICAGO 
bonds for erection of 
school. Fairfield—-Pro- 
pose erection of school 
in Fourth ward: $30,000. 
Kansas, 


Topeka—s-room school will be erected: $35,000. 
Manhattan—School will be erected; $25,000. Ster- 
ling—Archts. N. P. Nielson and Chas. H. Chand- 
ler have plans for school; $25,000. Kinsley 
School will be erected. Fowler—Plans have 
been prepared for school. Haven—Plans are 
being considered for school. 

Louisiana, 
Central high school will be erected ; 





SEPTIC TANKS 


Abbeville 

$40,000. 
Muryland. 

Bethesda—High school is being considered. Bal 
timore—Archt. Alfred Cookman Leach has plans 
for school No. 6; $115,000. Archt. Edward Glfdden 
has plans for school No. 70; $115,000. 


Massachusetts. 

Marlboro—2-story parochial school will be 
erected. Gilbertville—Archts. E. C. & G. C. Gard 
ner, Springfield, have plans for 2-story school; 
$25,000. Lawrence—Essex county training school 
will be erected. Holyoke—Propose erection of 
school, Fourth ward. Lowell—21.-story 
will be erected. 


school 


Michigan. 

Newaygo—School will be erected. Detroit 
Archts. Maleomson & Higginsbotham have plans 
for five schools. Athens—Propose issuance of 
bonds for Northport—School will be 
erected ; $15,000. 


schools. 


Minnesota. 

Brown Valley—Archts. Thori, Alban & Fisher, 
St. Paul, have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Wayzata—Archt. Fremont D. Orff, Minneapolis, 
has plans for school; $40,000. Ellendale—<Archt 
R. E. Marshall, Minneapolis, has plans for school; 
$10,000. Badger—School will be erected. Brain 
erd—Bids were received for school. St. Paul 
Areht. Peter J. Linhoff has plans for school; $40, 
000. Archt. E. J. Donohue has plans for school ; 
$30,000. Pickwick—Archts. Van Deuser & Ste 
vens, Winona, have plans for 1-story school. Vir 
ginia—$150,000, bonds, were voted for technical 
school. Oakland—-School will be erected, dist. 
No. 75; $1.500. Centerville—Contract was let for 
school. Mississippi. 

Rolling Fork——Areht. M. J. Donovan, Vicksburg, 
has plans for 11%-story Hattiesburg 
Plans have been submitted for school. Jackson 
Propose erection of high school. 


school. 


Missovri. 


Walnut Grove—School will be erected ; $25,000. 


Vontana. 
Meaderville—Plans have been prepared for re 
building Franklin school. 


Nebraska, 


Benson—Archt. M. R. Nippell, Omaha, has 
plans for 14-room school; $60,000. Mitchell 
Archt. M. N. Bair, Hastings, has plans for 2-story 
high school; $18,000. Atkinson—School will be 


erected. Florence—$8,000, bonds, were voted for 


school. Shelton—$30.000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Osmond—$12.000, bonds, were voted for 
school. 


Vew Jersey. 

Bayonne—Archts. Gage & Anderson, New York 
City, have plans for public school No. 2; $150, 
000, Archt. R. C. Hutchinson, New York City, has 
plans for school; $150.000. Woodbridge—Archts 
Pearson & Son, Perth Amboy, have plans for 
school; $70,000. Hilton—Schoo!l and library will 
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be erected. Maplewood—Archts. D’Oench & Yost, 
New York City, have plans for school; $384,000, 
New Brunswick—School will be erected. Ruther- 
ford—ArcL-s. Taylor & Mosley, New York, have 
plans for school; $90,000. Woodcliff Lake—Archts, 
Tandy & Foster, New York, have plans for addi- 
tion. 
Vew York. 

Archts. Reilly & Stimback, Manhat- 
tan, have plans for school; $60,000, New Hyde 
Park—Archt. F. J. Berlenbach, Jr., Brooklyn, has 
plans for parochial school and hall; $11,000. Nis- 
kayuna—2-story school will be erected. sing- 
hamton—Archts. T. I. Lacey & Son have plans 
for parochial school; $20,000. South Dayton 
Site was purchased for Johnstown 
Grammar school will be erected ; $15,000. Wells- 


Brooklyn 


school. 


ville—Bonds were voted for grammar school, 
New York—Parochial school will be erected. Port 
Jervis—Archt. Peter S. Bidwell, New York City, 


has plans for school ; $30,000. 


Vorth Dakota, 

Archts. Mdwins & FEichenfield, Minne- 
Minn., have plans for 2-story 
10-room school will be erected. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—School will be erected. Columbus 

Two 12-room schools will be erected ; $100,000. 
Cleveland—Archt. F. 8. Barnum has plans for 12- 
room school; $60,000. Columbus—<Archts. D. Rie 
bel & Sons have plans for 2-story school; $48, 
000. Miller City—Archt. F. K. Hewitt, Tiffin, 
has plans for 1-story school; $12,000. Berea 
Propose issuance of bonds for erection of school. 
Norwalk—A central high school will be 
Delphos—Propose issuance of $150,000, bonds, for 
school. Wilmington—Plans have been submitted 
for high school. Cleveland—wSite has been se- 
cured for John Hay high school. Genoa—$25,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. Logan-—Plans have 
been prepared for high school. Cincinnati—Holy 
Family parochial school will be erected. Dela- 
ware—Archts. Marriott & Allen have plans for 
high school. Mt. Cory—Archt. M. E. Harpster, 
Akron, has plans for high school. Athens-—Pro 
pose issuance of bonds for school. 


Forbes 
apolis, school. 


Jamestown 


erected. 


Oklahoma. 
Tonkawa—$25,000, bonds. were voted for school. 
Wynoka—12-room school will be erected. Big 
heart Site was selected for school; $30,000. Cy- 
ril—School will be erected. Cleveland—Archt. L. 
H. Babcock, Bartlesville, has plans for 8-room 
school; $15,000. Terlton—School will be erected. 
Oregon 
Woodstock—School will be erected, LaGrande 
$75,000, bonds, will be voted for high school. 
Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—Arecht. Henry D. Dagit has plans 
for parochial $80,000. Polk—Arclits. 
Brakeman & Brakeman, Franklin, have plans for 
Wanamie—Archts. Lathrop, Emory 
Co., Kingston, have plans for high school. Oil 
City—Archts. Charles & Bailey have plains for 2 
story school; $25,000. Kellyville—Archt. R. W 


school: 


school. 
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Boyle, Philadelphia, has plans for parochial 


school; $20,000. Allentown—Archts. Ruhe &«& 


Lange have plans for 3-story preparatory school. 
Pittsburg—Archt. F. C. Sauer has plans for 38 


story parochial school, Hazelwood Station. East 
Brady—Archts. Charles & Bailey, Oil City, have 
plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Burmont 

Archt. R. W. Boyle, Philadelphia, has plans for 
2-story parochial Pittsburg t-story 
school will be Philadelphia—Areht. Paul 


school. 


erected. 


P. Cret has plans for School of Architecture ; 
$250,000 Plymouth Archt Owen McGlynn, 
Wilkesbarre, has plans for 10-room school; $85, 
000. Blairsville—Archt. John L. Beatty, Pitts 


burg. has plans for 8-room high school; $20,000 
Wilkesbarre—4-room school will be erected. 


Carolina. 
awarded 


South 
Walterboro—Contract 


school: $17,000. 


Wis for 2 story 


Soutn Dakota 
Rapid City—Archt. H. FE. Waldron has plans 
for school Canastota—School will be erected ; 


$15,000, 


Tennessee. 


Fayetteville—Archts. Runge & Dickey, Nash- 
ville, have plans for school. Columbia—Propose 
erection of two county high schools. Johnson 
City—Site has been secured for Tennessee State 
Normal School. 

Texas. 

Rhome—Archt. D. P. Shaw has plans for 8 

room school; $7,500. Livingston—School will be 


erected. Lockney—-Propose issuance of bonds for 
erection of Mexia—High school will be 
erected. Aquilla—2-story school will be erected. 
Paint Rock—2-story will be erected. Har 
lingen—School will be erected; $35,000. Waco 

$140,000, bonds, will be voted for high school. 
Groveton—Archt, A. O. Watson, Austin, has plans 


1 
school. 


school 


for school; $25,000. D’Hanis—Contract was 
awarded for school. IHamlin—School will be 
erected. MecKinney—Two ward schools will be 
erected. 

Utah. 


Ogden—Plans have been completed for 12-room 
school: $25,000. 
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of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska 
dence of the exceptiona! merit and completeness embodied in our benches, 





» 
Virginia. 
Richmond—Archt. C. M. Robinson has plans for 
Ilanover school; $16,000. Amelia C. H.—2-story 
school will be erected. 


Washington. 

School will be erected ; $40,000. 
Tacoma—Contract was let for Franklin school. 
Bellingham—Specifications and plans will be con- 
sidered for school. 


Sedro Woolley 


Wisconsin, 

Little Black—School 
leaf—Parochial school will be erected. Antigo— 
Langlade county agricultural and domestic econ- 
omy school will be erected; $30,000. Eau Claire 
Normal school will be erected. Reedsburg— 
Archt. A. E. Small, Madison, has plans for 2- 
story training school. Brownsville—School will 
be erected. Colfax—aArchts. Thori, Alban & 
Fisher, St. Paul, Minn., have plans for school; 
$15,000. sayfield—Parochial will be 
erected: $20,000. Marathon school 


will be erected. Green 


school 
Parochial 


will be erected, town of Cassel. La Crosse— 
Parochial school will be erected. Hustisford 
Contract was let for parochial school; $10,000. 


New London—Propose erection of agricultural 
school. Oostburg Propose erection of $10,000 
school. Marshfield—Contract was let for school, 
Fourth ward. Racine—Propose’ erection § of 


school. : : 
Wyoming. 


Newcastle—High school will be erected. Lander 
‘Archt. Wm. Dubois, Cheyenne, has plans for 
school for. feeble minded children; $50,000. 


THE MISSION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN 
THE COMMUNITY. 
(Concluded from Page 27) 
prepare both boys and girls for practical activi- 
ties, and second and secondarily, to fit for col- 


lege. 

As eonditions now are, the high school 
of the small city seemingly takes as_ its 
function the preparation of young people 
for college. So far as there is need for 
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following are 
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for the past five years. 
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Benches entirely satisfac 
tory to the exclusion ofall 
Seattle, Denver, 
St. Paul, 
Omaha, 
Louisville and Nashville 
In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Benches for the equipment 
We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi- 
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such preparation this is well, for the broad- 
er culture and practical training coming 
from higher education is necessary, that society 
may be provided with leaders in spiritual and 
cultural affairs, as well as in political and com- 
mercial activities, and the worth of the right 
kind of leadership can hardly be overestimated. 
‘The that the 
high sehool of the small city seeks to fit for 
college, but that its courses all point to this end, 
that 


mistake made is not, however, 


its standards are so gauged, and that it 
seeks to pass all through the same mould, no 
matter what their interest or capacity. To be 
sure, the high school in the small city ought to 
serve, so far as it can consistently, the inter: 
ests of those looking to higher institutions, but 
to make fitting for college the sole purpose for 
which the high school exists, is to sacrifice the 
welfare of the many to the interests of the few. 

For as we take it, the primary work of the 
high school in a small city is to prepare its 
students to live and to make a living in that 
community. Since the future of the small city 
rests upon the business and productive industry, 
the chief mission of its high school is to provide 
the young people seeking its aid with courses 
that make for vision and culture, but which at 
the same time fit directly for entrance upon 
productive industry or prepare for business pur- 
suits. Furthermore, the special needs of girls 
should not be overlooked. There should not only 
be courses pointing directly to home-making, 
but also those fitting for 
adapted and open for girls. 

The high school of a small city in the fulfill- 
ment of its primary function may, like that of 
the village, well 


college 


practical activities 


forget 


college requirements, 
culture, 


standards, academic ideas of 
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Mention this publication 
and jiook to practical human interests and defi 
nite human needs under present conditions, in 
determining the character of the instruction 
to be given and in fixing upon its standards of 
attainment, for by so doing it will serve best 
the interests of the community supporting it, 
and will do most to render happy and efficient 
the ninety-five out of every hundred taking 
advantage of its opportunities. 

Although the mission of the high school in 
the city of size may not differ materially from 
that of the high school in a small city, greater 
opportunity is at least afforded to differentiate 
and adapt high school instruction to varying 
groups of children having similar interests. For 
whatever is undertaken in a small city must 
be done, as a rule, by one school, giving it a 
number of courses different in scope and pur- 
pose. While the same may be true in a city 
of size, there may be a differentiation of high 
schools, each dedicated to a specific purpose. 

In a large as in a small city, the minor mis- 
sion of the high school is to prepare for col- 
lege, for but one student in three entering the 
city high school even graduates, and not to 
exceed a half of those finishing the course ever 
go farther; and though fitting for higher in- 
struction may be taken to be an integral part 
of the work of all city high schools other than 
technical or commercial, it has been advocated 
that the interest of a municipality of size might 
better be served by a single school having this 
as its sole mission. 

Such an arrangement would leave 
called academic high school to offer on the one 
hand, courses of a purely cultural character 
that point neither to the college, nor to prac- 
tical activity, but to breadth and quality of 
life, and to provide, on the other hand, apart 
from admission requirements and college stand- 
ards, courses that are predominantly cultural, 
yet somewhat practical in their implications and 
bearings. In providing such instruction for 
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students who neither 


purpose to attend higher 


institutions, nor are 
constrained to early en- C. Hennecke 
trance on life pursuit, Formators. 
the high school in the 


: Milwaukee, 
city of size would per- 


form a real service, for 
in an age that is predominantly industrial and 
commercial there is need of a citizenship 
grounded in the things of life that make for 
refinement and idealism. 

Whether the work of preparing young people 
for college, and of offering courses that make 
for culture is accomplished by one or different 
schools, the doing of this, however important 


and significant, cannot be exalted into the 
chief function of a city high school. For in 


view of the number whose interests are .to be 
conserved, the primary mission of the high 
school in a city of size is to provide a thor- 
ough-going, practical education adapted to the 
ability and helpful to the mass of the high 
school students. 

Just what lines of practical education shall 
be offered, and whether the instruction shall 
be given in one or different schools, depends 
upon the particular interest of the city sup- 
porting the system, and upon local conditions. 
This, however, remains, it is the paramount 
duty of the high school in a city of size to 
provide the workmen of tomorrow with lines 
back 
ground in science, literature, history and art, 
which shall directly prepare them to take up 
the duties of life. 
endanger the development of the municipality, 
but to handicap still further that large body 
of youth who from necessity, rather than pref 


of practical training, having a broad 


To do less is not only to 


erence, are at an early age constrained to 
enter into competition for a livelihood. 

If the primary mission of the high school is 
taken to be fitting of young people for their 
life’s work, it is guard 


against thinking that courses which give in- 


well to be on our 
sight into practical activities and serve as the 
basis of skill effi- 
ciency, are not cultural. ques- 
whether 


industrial and commercial 
Indeed, it is a 
tion materials of knowledge selected 
from the side of definite human interests and 
applied to the satisfaction of definite human 
needs are not quite as truly cultural as materials 
selected from the point of view of science and 
studied apart from any particular interest or 
end. 

We would then make the mission of the high 
school, the giving of young people an education 
which has a broad basis in science, literature, 
history and art, and yet prepare directly for 
entrance upon life pursuit, by leading them as 
well to apply this knowledge to every day prob 
lems, and the elevation of our civic, social and 
industrial life. 

The dignity of the high school is not there 
influence 


by lowered, nor is the field of nar 


rowed. There is rather open to the high school 
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tunity is given it to touch the life of its stu- 
dents, to enter into the affairs of the commu- 
nity at the point where there is need, and to 
determining the welfare 
the social body. In the 
performance of this larger service, the high 


become a factor in 


and development of 


school ministers to all the people, becomes true 
to the forces giving it existence, and worthy 
of the ful! support of the whole community. 


COSMOPOLITAN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 1%) 

“If you start a separate commercial or in- 
dustrial school, devoted to subjects which are 
regarded by many as cheaper than the old line 
ostracize new school as a 


courses, you 


school for the poor, like a charitable institution 


your 


or a school for colored children. 

“The advocates of special schools are trying 
to transplant upon our soil the European trade 
institutions which were formed in accordance 
with the foreign rank. It 
means a separate class of artisans, a separate 
class of clerks, with their distinctive dress and 
life and narrow ideas. It isn’t American. It’s 
more like the ancient civilization with its aris- 


system of social 


tocracy supported by a system of slave labor. 
“The high school people should convince the 
authorities that new high schools established 
should be of the composite type, offering acad- 
emic, domestic, commercial and industrial work. 
You can show not only that all the teaching 
under such an arrangement can be better, but 
that it is cheaper for the city and cheaper for 
the children, and that much less time is wasted 
in getting from the cosmopolitan 
schools than would be consumed in going to a 


home to 


single special school.” 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS, °° We iste pens cepeciatly adapted tor 


either style and all of first-class quality 
Ask your stationer 


ae THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., * eons EET NEW YORK 

















Electric Clocks for Your School 


AN AIDE TO SYSTEMATIC PRECISION 


Secondary Electric Clock. 
Run from Master Clock. 


This system saves you care and trouble. Furthermore, it 
insures the results you are after—accurate time, and the same 
time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electric- 
ally, through a self-winding Master clock. There is no winding 
or setting clocks in this modern system. They don’t run down. 

The same Master clock can run a Program clock for auto- 
matically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors; for the 

The Self-winding , ‘ 
Master Clock, which Con- | 2SSembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 
trols all the Clocks in Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service pro- 
ss ciao motes punctuality, precision, discipline, order and system, which are amongst the most valuable 
lessons to be taught. 
Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and bulletin 


No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds during the 
past 25 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. aiF.cc:; Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 


Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 
Signals in class rooms, etc. 


Which Do You Like Best ? 


YOU CAN DOUBLE the 
life of your books and cut 
your book bills in half by 
using our book covers. At 
the same time you will pro- 
tect the health of your 
pupils by keeping the books WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH. ILL. 
clean and sanitary. We H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 
guarantee our covers to 


wear an entire school year. SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE Our Stock is waterproof, ’ : és — 
cakes germproof, tough, pliable G bh t f) f 9 0 It 
\ and strong. a 0 S Ga enin Ul 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 


= h e P r i ce : Ss no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 


flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 


j 
; 
‘3 R ; g a t will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 
ws 


SYRACUSE ‘‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
: RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request 


The National Book Cover Co. SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


SYRACUSE, N. yY. Beware of unsanitary imitations 





